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‘THE RECRUITING OFFICER.’ 


In olden days one of the most picturesque 
inns in Shrewsbury was that which bore 
for its sign the black raven of the Corbets. 
The original house, which was a black-and- 
white building of the class typified by “The 
Feathers” at Ludlow, was pulled down, I 
have been told, between forty and fifty years 
ago, and the present structure, which re- 
minds us in some of its features of the 
palaces that line the Grand Canal at Venice, 
was reared upon its site, and worthily 
maintains its traditional renown. It was 
at “The Raven,” as we learn from_ his 
‘Diary,’ that Sir William Dugdale alighted 
on 21 Feb., 1663, when conducting the 
Visitation of Shropshire, and he enjoyed its 
hospitality until the 26th. At the beginnin 
of the next century a name which is still 
more distinguished in the literary annals of 
England became connected with the old 
hostelry. It was probably some time in_ the 
winter of 1704-5 that Capt. George Far- 
quhar, then employed upon Her Majesty’s 
recruiting service, took up his quarters at 
“The Raven,” and, his fancy being tickled 
with the humours of the place, began to place 
on paper his impressions of the “ entertain- 
ment which he found in Shropshire.” In 


order to testify his gratitude, he inscribed his 
play “To all Friends round the Wrekin,” and 
a few quotations from his dedication may be 
of interest to those readers of ‘N. & Q” who 
hail from the Border county. He says :— 

‘Twas my good fortune to be ordered some time 
ago into the place which is made the scene of this 
comedy; I was a perfect stranger to everything in 
Salop, but its character of loyalty, the number of 
its inhabitants, the alacrity of the gentlemen in 
recruiting the army, with their generous and 
hospitable reception of strangers. 

“This character I found so amply verified in 
every particular, that you made recruiting, which 
is the greatest fatigue upon earth to others, to be 
the | tog oo pleasure in the world to me. 

“The kingdom cannot show better bodies of men, 
better inclinations for the service, more generosity, 
more good understanding, nor more politeness, than 
is to be found at the foot of the Wrekin. 

“Some little turns of humour that I met with 
almost within the shade of that famous hill, gave 
the rise to this comedy; and people were appre- 
hensive that, by the example of some others, I 
would make the town merry at the expense of the 
country-gentlemen. But they forgot that I was to 
write a comedy, not a libel; and that whilst I held 
to nature, no person of any character in your 
country could suffer by being exposed. I have 
drawn the justice and the clown in their puris 
naturalibus: the one an apprehensive, sturdy, 
brave blockhead ; and the other a worthy, honest, 
generous gentleman, hearty in his country’s cause, 
and of as good an understanding as I could give 
him, which I must confess is far short of his own.” 


‘The Recruiting Officer’ was first produced 
on 8 April, 1706, at Drury Lane Theatre, and 
we may be sure that many Shropshire squires 
were among the “first-nighters” on that 
occasion, and that they heartily joined in 
the applause with which the play was re- 
pos eg Sylvia was represented by the dainty 
and accomplished Mrs. Oldfield, Melinda by 
Mrs. Rogers, and Rose by Mrs. Mountfort ; 
Wilks and Cibber were the two recruiting 
officers, and the part of the immortal Ser- 
jeant Kite fell to the lot of Estcourt. Many 
attempts have been made to identify the 
characters in the play with personages who 
were living at the time in Shrewsbury and 
its neighbourhood. The fullest account is 
that given by Archdeacon Owen and the 
Rev. J. B. Blakeway in their ‘History of 
Shrewsbury,’ i. 501, which was bas on 
information derived from Anne, relict of 
Thomas Blakeway, of Shrewsbury, attorney- 
at-law. This lady, who died in February 
1766, communicated the information to her 
husband’s nephew, the Rev. Edward Blake- 
way, and as “Owen and Blakeway ” is not a 
common book, I venture to reproduce the 
passage here :— 

** Justice Ballance was Francis Berkeley, Esq. 


barrister-at-law, and recorder of Shrewsbury and 
Bridgenorth ; he died 1710. 
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“John Hill, Esq., of Shrewsbury, the mayor of 
1689, who lived in the old house in Hill’s Lane, and 
died 29 March, 1731, was one of the other justices. 

““Worthy was a Mr. Owens, of Rhiwsaison, in 
Montgomeryshire; probably Athelstane Owens, 
Esq., who married Anne, daughter of Vincent 
Corbet, Esq., of Ynysymaengwyr, and had by her 
a daughter, eventually his heiress, married to Price 
Maurice, Esq., of Lloran. 

** Melinda was meant for a Miss Harnage: no 
doubt, Dorothy, daughter of Edward Harnage, Esq., 
of Belswardine. She died at Tewkesbury, 1743, 
aged sixty-eight, and, as Serjeant Kite oddly anti- 
cipates in the play, unmarried. 

“Sylvia was Laconia Berkeley, the recorder’s 
daughter, by Muriel, daughter of Sir William 
Childe and his wife Anne Lacon (whence her 
Christian name). This young lady was in her 
twenty-third year when the comedy was written. 
She married Edward Browne, Esq., of Caughley, 
and died 1736, at the age of fifty-three. 

“In Plume, our informant said, Farquhar was 
thought to mean himself; and it is in accordance 
with what the biographers relate of his thoughtless, 
dissipated character. He died in April, 1707. 

“For the very happily imagined character of 
Brazen he might draw upon his own fancy, or, 
perhaps, upon many of his associates in and out of 
the army.’ 


In a copy of Lintott’s edition of Farquhar 


(1714) in my possession there are several 
cuttings Pe additional illustrations, which 
have been inserted by a former owner, and 
amongst them is an extract from the St. 
James's Chronicle that confirms the precedin 

account. These particulars were procured, 
it is said, from an old lady of Shrewsbury— 
probably Mrs. Blakeway—who was acquainted 
with Farquhar, and who communicated them 
to Dr. Percy, the Bishop of Dromore. But in 
a ‘Life of Farquhar,’ which is also bound up 
in the volume, and is based on information 
supplied by Thomas Wilks, of Dublin, it is 
stated that Justice Ballance was drawn for 
Alderman Gosnell, of Shrewsbury, and 
Sylvia for his daughter, while that of Ser- 
jeant Kite was taken from a serjeant in 
‘arquhar’s own regiment. Edward Gosnell 
was a well-known character in Shrewsbury ; 
he was mayor in 1682, and died in October, 
1706, in the seventy-sixth year of his age. 
In 1689, as one of the three senior aldermen, 
he was elected to execute the office of a 
Justice of Peace for the term of his natural 
life, and I am strongly inclined to think that 
he, rather than the Recorder, stood for the por- 
trait of Justice Ballance. The Gosnells were 
an old burgess family of Shrewsbury; but I 
have endeavoured in vain to trace any re- 
lationship to the Gosnell of Pepys, who was 
inquired after by Mr. H. B. WHEaTLeEy, 8" 8. 
xii. 427. W. F. Pripeavux. 

Kingsland, Shrewsbury. 


MANCHESTER TUDOR EXHIBITION. 
| Tue Victorian epoch will be famous in after 
|ages as the Era of Exhibitions. Excellence 
and variety, as well as number, have distin- 
guished them so far, and they have formed a 
not inconsiderable adjunct to the University 
| Extension Lectures. With mute eloquence 
they have scattered instruction and pleasure 
| broadcast amongst classes and masses alike. 
Hence it was a happy thought (born of their 
interest in the refining arts) 
'of the Manchester Corporation to initiate 
the “ Exhibition of the Royal House of Tudor,” 
| which closed last autumn after lasting many 
weeks. Nothing finer could be presented as 
'an object-lesson in history. The pictures, 
| armour, books, manuscripts, embroideries, and 
sculpture—silent witnesses of a dead past— 
| appeal to one in a sense peculiarly their own. 
| Seeing is more impressive than either reading 
or hearing; and it is refreshing to know, 
| from the prefatory note to the catalogue, 
| that “it is hoped this exhibition is only the 
| first of a series illustrating the history of 
England to be held in the City Art Gallery.” 
| Assuredly King Cotton has failed to muzzle 
| the literary and artistic instincts of the great 
}commercial city over which he rules. The 
| pictures, illustrative of the reigns of the three 
udor kings and two queens, were magni- 
ficent, and an education in themselves ; but 
it is with the beautiful exhibits of books, 
MSS., and autographs that I propose briefly 
to deal. Of all journals ‘N. & Q. should 
preserve a permanent record of rare literary 
relics such as may never again be housed 
under the same roof. 
BOOKS. 
A.—Loays BY THE DUKE oF DEVONSHIRE. 
I.—Jillustrating the Tudor Drama. 

1. A new Enterlude no lesse wittie : then pleasant, 
entituled new Custome, deuiséd of late, and for 
diuerse causes nowe set forthe ; neuer before this 
tyme Imprinted. 1573.— Among the “ players’ 
names” are: “‘ Peruerse Doctrine, an olde Popishe 
wiest”; ‘‘ Ignorance, an other, but elder”; New 

ustome, a minister”; “Light of the Gospell, a 
minister. 

2. A Ryght Pithy, Pleasaunt and Merie Comedie: 
Intytule Gener Gurtens Nedle: Played on Stage 
not longe ago in Christes Colledge in Cambridge. 
Made by Mr. [John] S{till], Mr. of Art. 1575. 

3. The Right Excellent and Famous Historye, of 
Promos and Cassandra: Deuided into two Com- 
micall Discourses. The Worke of George Whet- 
stones, Gent. 1578. 

4. An Excellent New Commedie, Intituled the 
Conflict of Conscience. Compiled by Nathaniell 
Woodes, minister, in Norwich. 1581. 

5. The Araygnement of Paris a Pastorall. Pre- 
sented before the a Maiestie, by the children 
of her chappell. (By George Peele.] 1584. 
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6. A Briefe Rehearsall, or rather a true Copie of 
as much as was presented before her maiesties at 
Kenelworth, during her last aboade there. [By George 
Gascoigne.] 1587. 

7. Polyhymnia Describing,the honourable Triumph 
at Tylt, before her maiestie, on the 17 of Nouember 
last past, being the first day of the three and 
thirtieth yeare of her Highnesse raigne. [By George 
Peele.}] 1590. 

8. The Countesse of Pembroke’s Yuychurch. 
Conteining the affectionate life, and vnfortunate 
death of Phillis and Amyntas: That in a Pastorall: 
This in a Funerall: both in English Hexameters. 
By Abraham Fravnce. 1591. 

9. Gallathea. As it was playde before the Queenes 
Maiestie at Greene-wiche, on Newyeares day at 
night. By the Chyldren of Paules. 1592. 

0. The Tragedie of Tancred and Gismund. 
Compiled by the Gentlemen of the Inner Temple, 
and by them presented before her maiestie. By 
R. Wilmot}. ng 1592.—Contains: A Pre- 
face to the Queene’s Maidens of Honor. 

ll. Speeches delivered to Her Maiestie this last 
Progresse, at the Right Honorable the Lady 
Rvssels, at Bissam, the Right Honorable the Lorde 
Chandos at Sudley, at the Right Honorable the 
Lord Norris, at Ricorte. 1592. 

12. The Battell of Alcazar, fovght in Barberie, 
betweene Sebastian King of Portugall, and Abdel- 
melec King of Marocco. With the death of Captaine 
Stukeley. 1594. 

13. The Rape of Lverece. 1594. 

14. The True Tragedie of Richard the Third. As 
. was playd by the Queenes Maiesties Players. 


15. The Cobler’s Prophesie. Written by Robert 
Wilson, Gent. 1594. 

16. The Tragedie of Dido Queene of Carthage : 
Played by the children of her maiesties Chappell. 
Written by Christopher Marlowe and Thomas 
Nash, Gent. 1594. 

17. The Warres of Cyrus King of Persia, against 
Antiochus King of Assyria, with the Tragicall end 
of Parthwa. Played by the children of her Maiesties 
Chappell. 1594 

18. A most pleasant and Merie New Comedie, 
Intituled, A Knacke to Knowe a Knaue. Newlie 
set foorth, as it hath sundrie tymes bene played by 
Ed. Allen and his Companie. 1594. 

19. The Tragedie of Antonie. Doone into English 
by the Countesse of Pembroke. 1595. 

20. A Pleasant Conceited Comedie, called Loues 
labors lost. As it was presented before her Highnes 
this last Christmas. by W.Shakespere. 1598. 

21. The Blind Beggar of Alexandria......as it hath 
beene sundry times publickly acted in London by 
the right honorable the Earle of Nottingham, Lord 
High Admirall his seruantes. By George Chapman, 
Gentleman. 1598. 

22. The Famovs Victories of Henry the Fifth: 
containing the Honourable Battell of Agincour: 
As it was plaide by the Queenes Maiesties players. 


23. The History of Henrie the Fovrth; With the 
battell at Shrewsburie, between the King and Lord 
Henry Percy, surnamed Henry Hotspur of the 
North. With the humorous conceits of Sir John 
Falstalffe. Newly corrected by W. Shake-speare. 
At Londen. 1599. 

24. The Historie of Orlando Fvrioso, one of the 
twelve Peeres of France. As it was playd before 
the Queenes Maiestie. 1599. 


25. The Historie of Two Valiant Knights, Syr 
Clyomon Knight of the Golden Sheeld, sonne to the 
King of Denmarke; and Clamydes the White 
Knight, sonne to the King of Suauia. As it hath 
bene sundry times acted by her Maiesties Players. 


599. 

26. The Raigne of King Edward the Third. As it 
hath bene sundry times played about the citie of 
London. 1599. 

27. The Most Excellent Historie of the Merchant 
of Venice. Written by William Shakespeare. 


28. The Fovntaine of Self-Love. Or Cynthias 
Revels. As it hath beene sundry times priuately 
acted in the Black-Friers by the Children of her 
Maiesties Chappell. Written by Ben: Johnson, 
1601 


29. The Shomakers Holiday. Or the Gentle 
Craft. As it was acted before the Queenes most 
excellent Maiestie on New-yeares day at night last, 
by the right honourable the Earle of Notingham, 
Lord high Admirall of England, his seruants. 1600. 

30. The Tragicall Historie of Hamlet Prince of 
Denmarke. By William Shake-speare. a 

31. If you know not me, you know no bodie: or, 
The Troubles of Queene Elizabeth. 1605. 

32. The Whore of Babylon. Written by Thomas 
Dekker. London. 1607. 

J. B.S. 


Manchester. 

(To be continued.) 

“TwitL.”— Milles, in his ‘Catalogue of 
Honour,’ p. 48, describing the battle of Senlac, 
mentions that “Harold in the vanward 
placed the Kentish men with their twibils 
(unto whom the front of the army is by an 
old custom due).” The implement alluded to 
is one whose name became familiar to me 
whilst watching the unearthing of some 
ancient foundations on an old place in 
Devonshire; but it was there pronounced 
(by a genuine son of the soil) tii+a/e—the u 
like the French, or modified German ii. It 
was explained to be a two-billed pick. In an 
appraisement of the goods and chattels in an 
ironmonger’s shop in 1356 are “15 battle- 
axes, 3 twibilles,” &ec. 

Leca-WEEKEs. 


Tue HicHtanp Dress.— The historian 
Strada, in his work ‘ De Bello Belgico,’ while 
giving an account of the battle of Mechlin, 
fought 1 August, 1578, relates :— 

“‘Spectacula fuere manipuli Scotorum, qui sive 
ostentatione audaciz, sive potius wstus intolerantia, 
quem et cursus, et dies celo ardente flagrantissimus 
intendebat ; rejectis vestibus, solo indusio contenti, 
aliqui hoc etiam exuto, atque ad femora contorto, 
nudi inter armatos volitabant, nec erant inde ple- 
rique eorum minus tuti, quam ceteri armis tecti, 
atque ideo graves: quos et declinandis telis im- 
promptos, et a casu tardiores, et in receptu postre- 
mos sepe hostis aut ictu cederet, aut equo procul- 
caret, aut manu caperet. 


This passage is suggestive of the Scottish 
auxiliaries having been attired in the High- 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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land garb, from the facility with which they 
divested themselves of their outward garments 
and engaged in their shirts. In the ordinary 
military dress of the time it would be diffi- 
cult to undress in front of an enemy, while 
to the Highlander it would be an easy matter. 
It is believed that at that period the upper 
and lower part of the outward apparel was 
in one piece, the philabeg and kilt — 
combined. There must be paintings anc 
engravings of the battles in the Low Countries 
in the Religious War. Do any of these show 
Scottish troops in the Highland dress? 

A. G. 
Auchterarder. 


M.P.s, 1626.—I have just purchased a con- 
temporary list of the members returned to 
Charles I.’s second Parliament (1626), with 
MS. additions showing returns at by- 
elections. Some of these are to be found in 
the House of Commons Returns, and I have 
therefore no doubt that those which do not 
appear in the Blue-book are alsoaccurate. As 
the following, so far as I know, do not appear 
elsewhere, I send them to ‘N. & Q.’ to ensure 
their preservation :— 

Camelford, James Parrott, in place of Sir 
Thomas Monk. : 

Clitheroe, Sir Christopher Hatton, in place 
of George Kirke. 

Thetford, Nathaniel Hobart, in place of 
Sir John Hobart, Bart. 

Chichester, Edward Dowse, in place of 
Algernon, Lord Percy. 

Aurrep B. BEeaven. 

Preston. 


Americo Vespucct.—The following notes 
may have special interest for American 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ The first is from the 
Evening Standard of 9 February :— 


‘The researches recently made to discover the date 
of the baptism of Amerigo Vespucci at Florence have 
been crowned with success. Tn the register of the 
church of San Giovanni has been found a record dated 
18 March, 1452. This, says our Rome correspondent, 
puts an end to the many disputes relative to the 
name and date of the birth of the Florentine navi- 
gator.” 

The next note is from the Architect of 
11 February :- 

“In the church of San Salvadore d’ Ognissanti, 
Florence, the discovery has been made of a fresco 
in almost perfect preservation, painted by Domenico 
Curradi 1 Ghirlandajo— as an adornment for the 
tomb of the Vespucci ule. Among the figures of 
this fresco is a portrait of the explorer Amerigo 
Vespucci, from whom America takes its name.” 


B. H. L. 
Ann Carecey.—In the article on this 


| Catley, she is said to have “then i. e., by 1784] 


become the wife of Major-General Francis 
Lascelles, by whom she was the mother of 
eight children,” &c. This statement, which 
is also found in the memoirs in the Gent. Mag. 
and ‘Ann. Reg.,’ is incorrect, so far as it relates 
to the marriage. In her will, made at Little 
Ealing 13 October, 1788, and signed A. Cateley, 
the testatrix left to her children Francis, 
Rowley, Frances, Charlotte, Jane, George 
Robert, Elizabeth, and Edward Robert Las- 
celles, all her money to be equally divided 
amongst them, share and share alike; and 
she appointed “their father Major-General 
Francis Lascelles” sole executor. In a codicil 
she mentions her two nephews, Robert and 
William Fox. In the affidavit appended to 
the will Ann Cateley is described as formerly 
of the parish of St. Pancras in the county 
of Middlesex, but late of the parish of Ealing, 
spinster, deceased (will in P.C.C. 486 Macham). 
Ira TEstTor. 


Joun Nicks.—The late Sir Henry Yule, in 
his ‘Diary of William Hedges’ (ii. celviii- 
ceclxi), has given some details of the career of 
John Nicks, who was for many years secre- 
tary at Fort St. George, and was dismissed in 
1691, fora matter of wrong sorting of calicoes, 
as an “expensive and unjust person,” impri- 
soned, but subsequently released, and per- 
mitted to trade on his own account. Col. 
Yule says: “We have not ascertained the 
date of Mr. Nicks’s death”; but he infers 
from certain letters that it took place between 
1701 and 1706. This inference is wrong, for 
from the ‘Press List of Ancient Records in 
Fort St. George,’ No. 9, 1710-1714, I find that, 
at a consultation held in Fort St. George 
on 19 March, 1711, the last will and testament 
of John Nicks was read; and a copy of this 
document, dated “18th day of May, 1710,” is 
preserved among the Madras records. He is 
therein described as “of Madras, merchant.” 
It is evident, therefore, that his death occurred 
in the latter part of 1710 or early in 1711. 

DonALD FERGUSON. 

Croydon. 


HocartH’s ‘Marcn To Frncutey.’— In 
Mr. Austin Dobson’s concise but charming 
‘Hogarth,’ London, Sampson Low «& Co., 1879, 
at p. 70, reference is made to the 
‘drummer who is endeavouring, with a comical 
screw of his face, to drown his own grief and that 
of his wife and child by a vigorous attack upon his 
drum.” 

With all possible deference, I hardly adopt 
this interpretation. The group facing p. 118, 
which includes the drummer and his wife 


famous singer in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ s.v.; and child, is a photographic reproduction 


| 
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taken from a carefully selected impression of 
Hogarth’s original print (see notice at back 
of p. 9), and if you cut a slip of paper 
and divide the drummer's face slantingly 
in halves, I think you will observe that the 
side nearest the wife is convulsed with grief, 
whereas the other, or off-side, is beaming with 
joy. The wife looks a bit of a termagant, 
and the boy is not one J should like to own. 
The sad but resolute face of the little flute- 
player in regimentals is in pleasant contrast 
with the “ phiz” of the clinging urchin. The 
old drummer, in keeping with his dual 
expression of countenance, seems to lag 
behind with one leg, whilst he steps nimbly 
forward with the other. In passing, the 
curious regimental headgear reminds one 
forcibly of that now worn by the Russian 
Pavlofisky Guards. Dickens may possibly 
have taken a hint from this Janus-faced 
drummer in describing the double aspect of 
the American land agent Zephaniah Scadder 
(‘ Martin Chuzzlewit,’ ch. xxi.), when young 


Martin and Mark Tapley issued from his | 


office after concluding their ill-advised 
bargain :— 

“*Mark looked back several times as they went 
down the road towards the National Hotel, but now 
[Scadder’s) blighted profile was towards them, and 
nothing but attentive thoughtfulness was written 
on it. Strangely different to the other side! He was 
not a man much given to laughing, and never 
laughed outright; but every line in the print of the 
crow’s foot, and every little wiry vein in that divi- 
sion of his head, was wrinkled up into a grin! The 
compound figure of Death and the Lady at the top 
of the old ballad was not divided with a greater 
nicety, and hadn’t halves more monstrously unlike 
each other, than the two profiles of Z. Scadder.” 

H. E. M. 


St. Petersburg. 


RESTORATION oF HERALDRY.-—MR. PICKFORD, 
in his note in 8 §. xii. 406, says as to the tomb 
of Margaret, Countess of Richmond, at West- 
minster Abbey (south aisle of Henry VIL.’s 
chapel), that “the heraldry on the sides of 
the tomb was much effaced, and might with 
benefit be restored.” have paid several 
visits to this tomb since I read the above, and 
1 have not been able to find out the “ efface- 
ment.” In fact the heraldry, to my unprac- 
tised eye, seems as clear now as ever, though 
the gilding is tarnished with time. Mr. 
PickForRD is probably aware that engravings 
of thistombaregiven in ‘ Decorative Heraldry, 
by G. W. Eve (London, George Bell, 1897), 

». 196. The countess is there called “ Duchess.” 
n this work there is no suggestion of “ re- 
storation.” How much would Mr. Pickrorp 
have done? Are the shields only to be regilt ; 
or is the figure also to be “ restored” to what 


a workman of the present day imagines it was 
nearly four hundred years ago! Then, when 
this grand old tomb has been made new, will 
not all those around look shabby ? 

It is interesting to discuss the question, 
though there appears to me as little chance 
of the Dean and Chapter doing this (un- 
desirable) restoration as there is of their 
stopping the continual chocking up of the 
abbey with new tombs, busts, and hideous 
tablets, or of ceasing to exciude the light of 
the church, always too dark, with brand-new 
stained - glass windows. Blocking out the 
light has quite spoiled the Chapter-house. 

I regret to see that the “Collegiate Church 
of St. Saviour, Southwark,” is being made 


perfectly dark, more like a crypt than a 
church, with stained-glass windows ; not even 
the clearstory is to be free. It willsoon be as 
tomblike as St. Mary Abbott’s, Kensington. 
| How like are churches to men, who will spend 
| money in finery and not know where the next 
penny is to come from for solid necessaries. 
St. Saviour’s only wants some 20,000/. for 
necessary repairs, and yet money is being 
spent to the disadvantage of this very 
beautiful church in stained-glass windows. 
THomas. 


DERIVATION oF “Setrie.”—An amusing in- 
stance of irresponsible derivation isgivenin the 
‘Dictionary of Architecture,’ published under 
the auspices of the Architectural Publication 
Society, under the head of ‘Settle,’ which is 
stated to be “perhaps derived from ‘ seat-all- 
people.’ Ex. temp. Henry VIIL, at the 

Green Dragon’ public-house, Combe St. 
Nicholas, Somersetshire”; and settee, which 
Prof. Skeat calls “an arbitrary variation of 
settle,” is defined to be a stone bench, the 
word being actually derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon set/, a seat. Joun Hess. 

2, Canonbury Mansions, N. 


CHELTENHAM. (See ante, p. 200.)— Mr. 
Searle, in his ‘Onomasticon Anglo-Saxoni- 
cum,’saysthat Cheltenham(A.-S.Ce/tanhamme 
dative of Ce/tan hom) contains the unique A.-S. 
personal name Celta. Now ham in modern 
names usually comes from one of two A.-S. 
words. The first is ham (gen. hdmes), which 
means a home, and is usually preceded b 
the personal name of the owner; the other 
is him or hom (gen. haimmes), which means 
“an enclosure,” generally near water, and is 
usually preceded by the name of a river or 
of vegetation, but seldom or never by a per- 
sonal name. Thus from the first we have 
Clapham, A.-S. Cloppahdém, “the home of 
Cloppa,” and Cobham, A.-S. Ceobbahdm, “the 
home of Ceobba”; while from the second we 
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have Colnham, A.-S. Colonhom, “the enclosure 
on the Colne”; or Fernham, “the enclosure 
in the Fern.” To say, as Mr. Searle does, 
that Cheltenham, which stands on the Chelt, 
is not from the river, but from a personal 
name Ce/ta, is as if he were to aftirm that 
Trentham, which stands on the Trent, is from 


a man called Trent; that Rotherham, Deben- | 


ham, and Chesham, which stand on the 
rivers Rother, Deben, and Chess, are from 
men bearing the same names as those rivers ; 
and that Reedham, Stoneham, Langham, an 
Littleham are from persons named Reed, 
Stone, Lang, and Little. Isaac TAYLOR. 


THomas Frarman.—He was admitted of , 
Winchester College in 1649, aged eleven, as | 


of Redcross Street, London (Kirby’s ‘ Win- 
chester Scholars,’ p- 184), and was entered at 
the Inner Temple in 1654, being called to the 
bar in 1662 (Cooke’s ‘ Inner Temple Students,’ 
edit. 1877, p. 356). Other particulars con- 
cerning this “poet and miniature-painter” 
may be found in the ‘Dict. of Nat. Biog.’ 
He died in Three Leg Alley, St. Bride’s, 
London, 8 December, 1688, intestate, his 
estate being administered to in the P.C.C. on 
24 January, 1689, by his widow Hannah. I 
think his father was Robert Flatman, of the 
parish of St. Giles-in-the-Fields, in the county 
of Middlesex, gent., a native of Mendham, 


Norfolk, who died between 5 and 21 August, | 


1689. In his will, dated 12 December, 1688, 
Robert Flatman mentions his son Robert 
Flatman, his daughter Franck Flatman (who 
was appointed sole executrix), and his 
grandson Robert Flatman, son of his eldest 
son Thomas Flatman /ate deceased. Another 
child of Thomas Flatman was a daughter, 
Frank or Franck Flatman. (Notes from 
will in P.C.C. 110 Ent.) Ira TEsTor. 


“For TIME IMMEMORIAL.”—It is so common 
to read and to hear that a certain condition 
of things has existed “from time immemorial,” 
that a variation of the phrase, in the form 
“for time immemorial,” catches the eye and 
gives pause when it presents itself for con- 


sideration. In ‘The Heart of Midlothian,’ | ‘ 


chap. i., Scott speaks of the royal borough of 
Bitem, diented ¢ at the very termination of 
Sir Peter Plyem’s avenue, as having been 
“held in leading-strings by Sir Peter and his 
ancestors for time immemorial.” Here the 
calculation is made, as it were, from the end 
inwards through the generations, instead of 
proceeding from “ the fields of sleep” forward 
to the moment of estimate, as the usual form 
of the phrase implies. It may be well to add 
that these remarks are based on a collation 


of two reprints, issued from the house of 


| Messrs. A. & C. Black at widely separate 
dates, and likely to be accurate. At the same 
time there is a bare possibility that the 
interesting variant may be due to a misprint 
after all. Whether or no, the form of the 
phrase is perfectly defensible. 
Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


| Souruey’s Lives on Booxs.—In Pliny’s 
|‘ Letters,’ viii. 19, 1, there is an interesting 
_ parallel to Southey’s well-known lines :— 
With them I take delight in weal, 
And seek relief in woe. 

'Pliny’s words are :— 

“Et gaudium mihi et solacium in litteris, nihilque 
tam letum quod his letius, tam triste quod non 
per has sit minus triste.” 


ALEX. LEEPER. 
Trinity College, Melbourne. 


“Outis”=JoHun Lucas Tuprer.—Mr. J. L. 
| Tupper was a sculptor, and afterwards art 
instructor in Rugby School. He died in 1879, 
having been a very close associate of the 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, and contributing 
in verse and prose to their magazine the 
Germ in 1850. In the preface to the volume 
of Tupper’s ‘Poems’ recently published 
(Longmans, 1897) Mr. W. M. Rossetti 
says :— 

“Mr. Tupper was the author of two published 
books. In each instance he wrote under the fancy 
name of ‘Qutis.’ These are ‘The True Story of 
Mrs. Stowe’ (concerning Lord Byron), and (1869) 
‘Hiatus; or, the Void in Modern Education.’ 


Won. H. Peer. 


JAMES CLARENCE Mancan.—This eccentric 

t was christened simply James Mangan. 

t is interesting to note from my friend Mr. 

D. J. conscientious biography 

that Mangan was an admirer of Shakespeare, 

and that he assumed his second name from 
one of the dramatist’s historical characters. 

““Mangan began his connexion with it [Dublin 

Penny Journal) in November, 1832, by a translation 

from Filicaja, signed C. A second one followed 


mn 1 December, similarly signed, but addressed from 
Clarence Street, Liverpool.’ His address was a 
| fictitious one, for he was never out of Ireland in his 
| life. It is interesting as showing his gradual assump- 

tion of the pseudonym ‘Clarence.’ A few wou 
| later appears his poem ‘The One ny with 
| the signature ‘Clarence.’ There can be no doubt, 
| from his fancy for repeating to his friends the lines 
| from Shakespeare—‘ Clarence is come, false, fleeting, 
| perjured Clarence’—that the duke, who is on 
remembered by the fact of his having been drown 
| in a butt of Malmsey, was a fascinating individuality 
| to Mangan, who had no other reason for adopting 


his title.”—Pp. 34-35, 
Dublin, 


W, A. HENDERSON, 
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; Berkshire. Is the word still found in living 
Queries. use in any other parts of England? 
WE must request correspondents desiring infor- Tue Epiror oF THE 


mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to 
them direct. 


“Hirary Term.”—I am told there is in 
Denton, ‘On the Epistles and Gospels,’ a 
quotation from Dean Boys to the effect that 
“howsoever there be some pleadings in the 
Court of Conscience every day, yet the godly 
keep Hilary Term all the year round.” We 
have not found the passage. Can one of your 
readers supply the reference to Boys, or to 
any other use of the phrase ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


“Hoasr”: “Wuoost.”—The Northern word 
hoast, “a cough,” is well known. I find in 
some dictionaries a vague statement that in 
some English dialect this has the form whoost. 
The nearest approach to this that I have 
found is in Miss Jackson’s ‘Shropshire Word- 
Book,’ which has hoost, or rather ‘oost, a cough, 
“said of cattle.” This is also the most southern 
instance that I have come across. Will readers 
of ‘N. & Q. tell us if the word is used any- 
where further south, and especially if the 
form whoost can be located? The point is of 
some interest, because the Northern hoast 
(known only from c. 1450) is of Norse origin, 
whereas whoost, if it exists, appears to repre- 
sent the native O.E. Awésta. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


want a contemporary 
quotation for this name, said to have been 
applied to the “dandy-horse” of 1819, which 
was a distant ancestor of the current bicycle. 
Will some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ furnish one ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


AvutTHorR oF Poem WAaNTED.— 
Our little life we held in equipoise 
With struggles of two opposite desires, 
The struggle of the instinct which enjoys 
And the far nobler struggle that aspires. 
¥. 
“Datn.”—This word is found in Dartnell 
and Goddard’s ‘ Wiltshire Words’ (1893), 
where we are told that the word was formerly 
applied mainly to infectious effluvia ; for 
example: “He’ve a had the small-pox, and 
the dain be in his clothes still.” The editors 
add that the word is now used of very bad 
smells in general. I have evidence that the 


Dratectr DicTIONARY. 
The Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


Horace Letrers TO MADAME 
pu Derranp.—lIs anything known as to the 
present whereabouts of these letters? Quota- 
tions from them are given by Miss Berry in 
the form of notes to her edition of ‘Madame 
du Deffand’s Letters to Walpole’ (Longmans, 
London, 1810). The letters in question were 
those written between 1766 and 1774, the 
subsequent ones having been destroyed by 
Madame du Deffand at Walpole’s request 
(‘Correspondance de la Marquise du Deffand,’ 
vol. i. p. cexxxiv). Can it be ascertained 
whether they formed part of the Du Deffand 
papers purchased by Col. Dyce Sombre at the 
Strawberry Hill sale? Mus. 


Oxrorp UNDERGRADUATE Gowns. — What 
are the origin and meaning of the two 
streamers which hang from the back of 
the armholes of Oxford undergraduates’ 
owns? Are they peculiar to and a special 
istinction of Oxford; and what is the 
technical name ? 8S. & C. 


“ CasTLEREAGH.”—About the beginning of 
May, 1814, during Sir Robert Peel’s secretary- 
ship for Ireland, an Irish place-hunter waited 
on the Under-Secretary, William Gregory, 
with respect to an appointment in the patron- 
age of the Lord ectenast—* the Chair- 
man’s place of Galway "—which he said had 
been promised to him on the next vacancy. 
His claim was shown to be invalid; and 
Gregory, reporting the affair in a letter to 
Peel, remarks :— 

“Finding the engagement not considered bind- 
ing on the present Viceroy, he began loading his 
castlereagh, which he will certainly tire at you.” 
The letter is printed at p. 271 of ‘Mr. 
Gregory’s Letter-Box,’ which has just been 
published. 

Lord Castlereagh was a voluble speaker, if 
his speeches were below standard, and was 
likened by the poet Moore to a pump (vide 
ante, p. 158). What object is here denoted 
by his name is uncertain. Can any of your 
readers inform me ! F. Apams. 
1064, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Wa es.—Was a sceptre or mace for Wales 
ever borne at a coronation? Did George I. 
abolish the presidency of Wales when Ludlow 
Castle was dismantled ? 

EvERARD GREEN, Rouge Dragon. 


word is known in the sense of a “taint” in 


Heralds’ College. 
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PassacE From Victor Hvuco.—M. Zola’s 
new novel ‘Paris’ commences with a long 
quotation from Victor Hugo. I should like 
to know from which of the latter’s works it 
is taken. W. G. 


To “Butt-poze.”—The Weekly Times 
and Echo of 30 January, p. 8, said, “The 
Kaiser thinks it will be rather a clever thing 
to bull-doze his grandmother.” What is the 
origin of the verb in italics? Is it derived 
from /ull-dog? If dog is already a verb, why 
should not /ull-dog become one also, without 
any further doctoring ? PALAMEDES. 


BrumMeE.tt.—Is the family of Brummell 
(Beau Brummell) now extinct ? 

E. E. Tuoyts. 

Sulhamstead Park, Berks. 

Du P iessy Famity.—Can you refer me to 
any books where I could get a full account 
of the old French family of the Du Plessys, 
or give me any details of their later history ? 

ENQUIRER. 

CARMICHAEL OF MAULDSLAY.—Among the 
sons of John, first Earl of Hyndford, was the 
Hon. Daniel Carmichael of Mauldslay (04. 
1707), who had a son Daniel (04. 1765), who 
in turn had a son Daniel. Did this branch 
of the Carmichaels difference the Hyndford 
coat (Argent, a fesse tortilé azure and gules) ; 
and, if so, in what manner? Where did the 
last-named Daniel die, and when ? 

BERMUDA. 


Eeypttan Meat.—In a recent number of 
the Hotel World the following paragraph 


ome. I was under the impression that 
this story had been proved to be entirely 
untrue. Is not that so !— 


.“‘Some grains of the wheat found by Belzoni in | 
his explorations amongst the colossal and enduring | 
edifices of Egypt were sent by him to England, 
where, being sown, they germinated, and in the 
result wheat has been raised from these relics of | 
the past.” 


D. M. R. 
[See ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S. ii. 306, 415, 452; iii. 135, 158, 
212, 278; iv. 173; 8 S. i. 224, 363, 479, where the 


subject is so thrashed out that further discussion 
is superfluous. } 


_ “Kee-mec.”—In North Lincolnshire this 
is an epithet applied to a gossiping woman. 
What is the origin of the term? Is it known 
elsewhere ? H. ANDREWs. 


Rev. Joun B. Smrru, Poet, AutHor or 
SEATON Biacu,’ 1835.—I much want this 
author’s second Christian name. He was 


minister, 1830-32, of the Old, or George's, 
——- Colyton, and died at Seaton, 1837, 
e was buried on 10 April. The register | 


where 


only says “B.” Any information about him, 
his widow, or son, other than that given in 
Wright’s ‘West-Country Poets,’ will really 
be of help to me for my coming work on 
*Colytonia.’ Gro. Eyre Evans. 

Small Heath, Birmingham. 

Tue Tops or Epsom.—I have a family letter 
of the last century, addressed to care of “Mrs. 
Tod's, Meikelham, Epsom, by way of London”; 
the writer of the same alluding to her in 
another epistle as “a lady of fashion, sister 
of Mrs. Shaw, at whose house in Gerard 
Street, Soho, I was once every day when I 
was at London in 1769.” Perhaps some one 
may recall the family. The Gentleman’s 
Magazine for 1759 gives the death of James 
Tod, Esq., of Epsom. C. 


Orrorp, Surrotk.—Has the history of this 
ancient borough. been published? I heard a 
year or two ago that Mr. Sancroft Randall, 
of Old Charlton, Kent, had undertaken this 
work, and that Lord John Hervey was 
editing the muniments of the dissolved cor- 
poration of Orford. I shall be glad to hear 
if there is any truth in these statements. 

W. G. PENGELLY. 

Columbus, Ohio, U.S. 

Lorp Rancuirre.—Details wanted of the 
career of George, second Lord Rancliffe. He 
was M.P. for Nottingham early in the present 
century. Joun T. THorp. 

Leicester. 


VALENTINES.—Can any one inform me the 
date when pictorial valentines first came into 
use, give the names of the manufacturers, 
and state where early examples can now be 
found? Are there any collectors of ancient 
valentines in England? Frank H. Baer. 

Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. 


BicycLes IN THUNDERSTORMS. — During a 
thunderstorm is a person riding a bicycle in 
greater danger than if walking ! 

ELECTRON. 

Marquis DE Mrremont.—An entry in the 
Home Office Warrant Book (indexed in 
‘Calendar of State Papers: Domestic Series, 
William and Mary’) runs: “ Pass for Samuell 
Serse for Holland, Feb. 18, 1689/90. Marq. 
de Miremont.” Who was the Marquis de 
Miremont ; and under what circumstances did 
he sign passes for Holland ? MARKEN. 


THe Use or Mortar AND PESTLE IN 
Farmuouses. — In farm life, even in the 
earliest ages, grinding material, both for use 
in the farmer’s house and on the farm, must 
have been an absolute necessity. Was this 
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done with the pestle and mortar? The 
manor-house had a mortar, in which spices, 
simples, and medicinal preparations were 
pounded up. The magician and alchemist 
also had mortars, in which the ingredients of 
love potions were pounded together or the 
necessary substances for practising the black 
art. I shall be glad of references to the use 
of mortars in farmhouses and farm economy. 
HepGerR WALLACE. 


WiNeE-PREss.—Could you give me a refer- 
ence where a wine - press is_ technically 
mentioned as an “agony ”? 

W. F. Herpert. 


Monastic Recorps : VANbERSEE. — I 
possess an index to three volumes of 
monastic records compiled by Mr. Vandersee. 
By the style of writing, the collection was 
probably made in the last century, and would 
a og to have been extracts from the Patent 
Rolls, chartularies, &c., relating to the various 
monasteries throughout the kingdom. The 
index is neatly bound in half - calf and 
lettered on the back. It measures 13in. by 
8in., which probably is the size of the other 
volumes. As the index would be very useful 
to the owner of the three volumes, I shall be 
happy to hear from any one who knows in 
whose possession they may now happen to be. 

E. A Fry. 

172, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 


Source oF Quotation WANTED.—-Can any 
student of Shaftesbury give me an exact 
reference to the following passage, which 
occurs somewhere in the ‘ Characteristics’ ? 

**Men’s first thoughts on moral matters are gener- 
ally better than their second ; their natural notions 
better than those refined by study.” 

G. §. 


Rosert Ratkes.— Who was the mother 
of Robert Raikes, the founder of Sunday 
schools! All that is known of her, appa- 
rently, is that she was a daughter of a Rev. 
Richard Drew, and that she died in 1779. 
What was her Christian name; and what is 
known of her father ? K. 


Rev. Mr. Marriot.—In the Gent. Mag., 
vol. ii. p. 979, is the following : “ Died 17 Sept., 
1732, the Rev. Mr. Marriot at Dulwich College, 
the Preacher at the Chapel there.” Who was 
he ; what were his Christian names ; where 
was he buried? The Rev. Randolph Marriot 
married Diana Fielding (a daughter of the 
fourth Earl of Denbigh). Who was he; 
when and where did om die ; and where 

uried ? C. Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, 8.W. 


Beplies, 
SUPERSTITIONS. 
(9 S. i. 87.) 

I HAVE always heard that in order that a 
house may be lucky the first human being to 
enter it in the new year should bea dark man, 
who should come accidentally. That he 
should be the first person spoken with seems 
a variant of the idea, held by people sutti- 
ciently corrupt to tempt the with 
filthy lucre. If V. will accept a suggestion 
where certainty in explanation seems unattain- 
able, I would remark that a dark-haired man 
(formerly known in colloquial parlance as a 
“black man”) was esteemed exceptionally 
amorous. In support of this I put forward 
the following verse :— 

With a red man rede thy rede ; 

With a brown man eat thy bread ; 

From a black man keep thy wife ; 

With a pale man draw thy knife. 
If, then, the black man be accepted as a symbol 
of fertility, a desire that he may enter the 
house with the dawning life of the new year 
is explicable. It is but one mode of grate- 
fully recognizing the fact that the generative 
influence of the sun is resuming its potency, 
a phenomenon which has been the occasion 
of so many kindred observances. 

As to starting a journey northwards, I seek 
to explain the desirability of the proceeding 
by a citation from Mr. Hargrave Jennings’s 
. Live Lights or Dead Lights’ (second edition, 
8vo., London, 1873), where it is said that “the 
ancient theosophical mystics and mystical 
astronomers agreed that it was from the 
northern direction that evil came.” It is true 
that he adds, as a gloss, “and therefore the 
circuit of all religious promenading and 

rocessions was in a direction away obviously 

rom the evil, and not to meet 71t”; but once 
admit that a given direction is beset with 
danger, and it is evidently as logical to face 
it as to shirk it. Allow that the north was 
the source of evil, admit that it may have 
been approached either in defiance or in pro- 
pitiation, and I am not concerned to evolve a 
genealogy of the myth; but I may hint that 
to a worshipper of the sun who faced it when 
rising the sword-arm would be towards the 
south, and the left or northern the more 
unprotected side, and that malignancy was 
associated with the left side, the left eye and 
left arm being dominated by Venus, and the 
left ear and left foot by Saturn (Belot cited 
by Jacob, ‘Curiosités des Sciences Occultes,’ 
8vo., Paris, 1862). Remember the climatic 
conditions incident to the northward progress 
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of a dweller in the northern hemisphere, and|so recently as 1890 a young girl, in her 
the origin of the belief is not difficult to| evidence before the magistrates in a case of 
surmise. Frank Repe Fowke. | assault, stated that she had attended the 

24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. midnight services, and returned home a few 


The Manx name for the first person met | ™inutes past twelve o'clock. Her mother, 
with on New Year's Day is ltagh, and it believing it to be unlucky to admit a female 
is of the utmost importance that the qualtagh | New Year's Day before a man, told her 
should have dark hair—the darker the better.| @@ughter that neither her father nor her 
Only yesterday a man in my parish told me brother had returned home, and on_ six 
that, on account of his black — he was in| ccasions refused her admission, and kept 
great demand on these occasions, and he said the door locked. a 7 - 
that he visited quite a dozen families this| ~ EverarD Home CoLeman. 
last New Year's Day as soon as he could after Brecknock Road. 
the clock had struck midnight, and there 
were quite a dozen more who wished to see Epitapa (8 S. xii. 487).—The third and 
him as their gualtagh, but he was too tired to | fourth lines of this epitaph are a mixture of 
go. Prof. Rhys puts forth the theory that | English and Welsh. The fourth line is not, 
the superstition goes very far back, to the|I think, rightly given. I would suggest the 
time when the dark-haired aboriginal race | following as the interpretation :—“ Under 
looked on the Aryans of fair complexion as| this stone lies William and Joan y wraig 
their natural enemies, therefore as unlucky. | (the wife or woman) of Wiltshire. A‘i gwr hi 
It would take too much space to discuss the | (and her husband) of Fon.” Fon is Anglesey. 
question in ‘N. & Q.,’ and it is scarcely JEANNIE S. PoPHAM. 
necessary, as it has been very fully treated in| Plas Maenan, Llanrwst, North Wales. 

(1892), Prof Folk-lore I regret I cannot help Mr. Férer much. 
a Su cere th Br “sh ry pp. 74-91, | “ Wraig” is clearly the Welsh for wife, and 
e British isles, pp. 253-| « Fon” is just as certainly the Welsh for 
264 of the same E: — RB Sawsee PRA Anglesey. Thus it is quite plain that Joan 

St. Th Savace, | the wife was a Welshwoman, a native of 

taieereaite _ , Anglesey. If the “...i...” is a word of itself, 

“The dark man” superstition is noted | and is Welsh, it is the preposition to. 
among the many omens chronicled by Horace D. M. R. 


Wellby (John Timbs) in his work ‘ Predictions} past of the tombstone inscription appears 
(1862). Writing | be in Welsh. “ wravyg...... o Fén” would 
anys: mean “The wife...... of Anglesey.” 

‘There is an omen called ‘ Letting the new year Joux Hopson MATTHEWs 
in,’ that if the kindly office is performed by some| Hall. Cardiff. 
one with dark hair, good fortune will smile on the | _ — 
household; while it augurs ill if a /ight-haired| [| think that the epitaph quoted by’ Mr. 
person is the first to enter the house in the new | Féret is a request to the passers-by to 


year. 
C. P. HALE | “remember” thedead persons. To“ remember” 
| in this connexion means to pray for the souls 


of the departed. Scott, in’ ‘Rob Roy,’ de- 


“Bringing in the New Year” has been 
of the Series of *N. & Q.’| scribing Glasgow Cathedral, says :— 
rom sed tain “In those waste regions of oblivion, dusky 
appears the general idea is that anything fair | panners and tattered escutcheons indicated the 
or feminine portends evil. " graves of those who were once, doubtless, ‘ Princes 
The Jilustrated London News of 2 May, | in Israel.’ Inscriptions, which could only be read 
1857, says that in Lancashire and the north | by the painful antiquary, in language as obsolete as 
of England it is extremely unlucky if a fair- | the act of devotional charity which they implored, 
: ss ‘ invited the passengers to pray for the souls of those 
complexioned person first crosses_your thres- % 


I y CTO I whose bodies rested beneath.’ 

hold on the morning of New Year's Day. Tuos. WHITE. 
There is, however, an exception to every rule,|} Liverpool. 

for a correspondent in ‘N. & Q.’ asserts that | 

in the North Riding of Yorkshire a fair-haired | Otney (8 §. xi. 5, 135, 217, 292, 415).— 


rson brings good luck. Anotherstatesthat Under the heading ‘How to pronounce 
in Yorkshire the good or bad luck for the | “Olney,”’ the following signed article, by 
ensuing year depends only on the first-comer | Mr. Wright, of Cowper School, in that town, 
being a man or a woman. This belief also oseeeres in the issue (No. 34) for 22 January 
exists at Mansfield, Nottinghamshire, where © 


the Olney Advertiser :— 
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“Olney is pronounced Oney, of course with a long 
o, and it rhymes pony, coney. The / is silent, as it 
is in hundreds of other names. The people of the 
town pronounce it Oney, and never give it another 
thought. Strangers, however, are much perplexed, 
and make most horrible faces in trying to say Ole- 
ney rhymin pole-ney, or Ol-ney rhyming roll-ney 
{altered in MS. to ‘ poll-ney’ by Mr. Wright in the 
copy of the paper which he kindly forwarded to 
me]. Mr. J. W. [should read ‘ W. J.’] Harvey, the 
antiquary, informs me that at the time of the Civil 
Wars the word was generally written as well as 

ywronounced ‘QOney.’ Later it was corrupted to 
ulney.” 
I think I ought to state that Mr. Wright 
has misunderstood the information which I 
conveyed to him in brief but a few days 
previously, and which, upon amplification, 
amounts to nothing more than this—that in 
the ‘ Diary of the Marches of the Royal Army 
during the Great Civil War, kept by Richard 
Symonds, Camden Soc., p. 146, the place- 
name Olney, co. Bucks, is printed, as from 
the original MS., “Oney.” Whether it was 
at the period in question “generally” so 
written, and how it was then usually pro- 
nounced, I am not in a position to state. _ 
WwW. 


ANNE May (9 §. i. 88, 176).—At Fort St. 
George there is a tombstone outside the church 
which once covered the remains of Anne 
Fowke, who died in 1734, and of her husband 
Randall Fowke, who died in 1745. In the 
marriage —— book the name is spelt 
Ann, 1713. he name May only once before 
occurs in the register books, viz., in 1691, 
when Daniel May was buried. Perhaps this 
will help Mr. F. R. Fowxe. 

Frank Penny, LL.M. 

Fort St. George. 


F. W. Newman (9 §. i. 189).—The book is 
certainly that of my honoured friend the 
late Prof. Newman. The full title is:— 

‘Lectures on Logic, or on the Science of Evidence 
Generally, embracing both Demonstrative and Pro- 
bable Reasoning, with the Doctrine of Causation. 
Delivered at Bristol College in the year 1836. By 
Francis W. Newman, late Fellow of Balliol College, 
Oxford. Oxford, J. H. Parker; J. G. & F. Riving- 
ton, London, 1838,” 12mo. pp. 192. 

The book is not particularly rare, and can 
be seen at the British Museum and other 
libraries. In 1869, when Newman published 
his first volume of ‘ Miscellanies,’ he included 
in it some fragments from the ‘ Lectures,’ 
and in an introductory notice he explains 
that he had expanded his little book into a 
treatise on ‘Ancient and Modern Logic,’ but, 
owing to the publication of John Stuart 
Mill’s ‘ Logic,’ had not issued it. It is a 
matter for regret that so much of the literary 


work of Francis William Newman lies buried 
in periodicals. I more than once urged him 
to prepare a bibliographical list of his writings, 
great and small; but this was not done. Those 
collected in the five volumes of his ‘ Miscel- 
lanies ’ form a very inconsiderable portion of 
what he wrote in magazines, famous or 
obscure. This age has had few, if any, who 
have excelled Prof. Newman in scholarship, 
in keenness of intellect, or in moral earnest- 
ness. Writiiam E. A. Axon. 
Moss Side, Manchester. 


Counp (9 §. i. 48).—There is an excellent 
article on Cound and Condover in a paper 
by Mr. W. H. Duignan in the last issued part 
of the 7'ransactions of the Shropshire Archo- 
logical and Natural History Society (Second 
Series, vol. ix. part iii.), which will, 1 think, 
afford Mr. J. Astiey all the information he 
requires upon the subject. 

W. F. Prmeaux. 

REMEMBRANCE OF Past Joy IN TIME OF 
Sorrow (9 §. i. 123).—Single texts are 
dangerous things. A careful reading of 
Wisdom xi. 12, 13, 14, will show that the 
passage hardly bears the interpretation put 
upon it. See the paraphrase in the Rev. 
R. W. Churton’s commentary (‘ Apocrypha,’ 
S.P.C.K.) :— 

“A double grief came upon them; for they were 
the more vexed at the relief given to the Hebrews 
in the desert, when they called to mind their own 
anguish of thirst when their river was smitten.’ 

Epwarp H. MarsHatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Sometimes the poets think that remem- 
brance of past joy in time of sorrow is com- 
fort. Horace says that Jupiter, do what he 
may, will not undo the past :— 

Non tamen irritum 
Quodcunque retro est efficiet. 
Byron echoes Horace :— 
Whatever comes, I have been blest. 
E. YARDLEY. 


“TaBLE DE CommuNION” (9 S. i. 25).— 
Such mistranslations are common with writers 
who do not understand French Catholic lan- 
guage or its English Catholic equivalent. 
Some time ago I pointed out various mistakes 
of this kind in the English dress of ‘The 
Letters of a Country Vicar.’ Reading the 
book again, I find a great many more. Thus 
“canonical” for “canon” law. “A cabinet 
full of ornaments...... carefully wrapped up in 
silver paper......the cloth of gold ornament.” 
“Ornament” is not, as En lish readers might 
suppose, a flower vase or the like, but simply 
avestment. “Great” altar should be “high” 
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altar. “A soul in pain” I should render 
“soul in purgatory.” “In France special 
services are held for the dead on 2 November.” 
Certainly, as in all Catholic countries. “The 
festival of the dead,” a commemoration, not a 
festival. “Dominical rest,” better “Sunday 
rest.” “Seated at his table”: “kneeling” 
would be more accurate, referring, as the 
passage does, to the Easter communion. 
“Litanies of Holy Virgin”: Litany, in the 
singular, commonly called “of Loreto.” “First 
contirmation class,” obviously “first com- 
munion class”; this mistake two or three 
times repeated. “Grand vicar” should be 
“vicar-general”; “Dominical Mass” should 
be “Sunday Mass” ; “ special decision "—“ de- 
cree” would be better. 

When English men (or women) translate 
French Catholic books they should submit 
such translations to some educated English 
Catholics, who might revise and correct their 
renderings of ecclesiastical phrases. 

ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


I assumed that Matthew Arnold had 
before him, when he wrote “a garland 
for the communion table,” at Christmas in 
Languedoc, the words for the communion 
rails, “table de communion.” But that was 
to excuse him too easily, because, for once 
in his life, he became an English, if not an 
Anglican, “adapter.” Eugénie de Guérin 
(‘Journal,’ 29 December, 1834) wrote, in 
her open-hearted Catholic way: “Le givre 
fait de belles fleurs. Nous en vimes un 
brin si joli que nous en voulions faire un 
Louquet au saint Sacrement.” 

W. F. P. Srocktey. 

Fredericton, Canada. 


“TRUNCHED” (9 §. i. 28).—In Wright’s 
‘Provincial Dictionary’ there is the word 
“Trunch, adj.=short and thick,” belonging to 
the Eastern Counties dialect. I have no doubt 
this is the word Pror. BuTLER inquires about. 
Trunched in the excerpt he quotes would seem 
to=thick-set. C. P. Hate. 


Probably identical with the East Anglian 
trunch, explained by Halliwell as meaning 
“short and thick.” F. Apams. 


Halliwell, in his ‘Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words,’ has “ 7'runch, short 
and thick. East.” H. ANDREWs. 


In Nall’s ‘East Anglian Glossary,’ 1866, I 
find “ 7’runch-made, short and thick, squab. 
Dan. trunte,a stub, log. Fr. tronché.” And 


in Rye’s ‘Glossary of Words used in East | 
Anglia’ (English Dialect Society, 1895) | 


trunch and trunch-made are similarly ex- 
plained. Our American friends would often 
find in East Anglian glossaries odd, early 
words which occur in their records. 
James Hooper. 
Norwich. 


Heratpic (9 §, i. 67)—The arms inquired 
about are evidently those of Schwaiger von 
Wiesenfeld : Azure, a griffin segreant holding 
in the claws three stalks of wheat, all or. 
Crest, a demi-griffin as in the arms. 
Wiesenfeld is a settlement near Munich, and 
was founded by Dominicus Schwaiger, who 
was raised to the nobility by Kurfurst Karl 
Theodor in 1790. Leo CULLETON. 


Lapy (9 i. 187).—Lady Smyth, 
daughter of a Mr. Blake, of Hanover Square, 
London, was married in 1770 to Sir Robert 
Smyth, Bart., who became a banker in Paris, 
and renounced his title at the famous British 
dinner held there on 18 Nov., 1792, when 
Thomas Paine and Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
were present. Lady Smyth, while in Paris, 
corresponded with Paine, who spells her 
name Smith, a proof that it was then so pro- 
nounced. She died 4 Feb., 1823. 

J. G. ALGER. 

Paris. 


The entry in Evans's ‘Catalogue,’ vol. i., 
refers to the print in the query :— 

“Smyth, Charlotte Delaval, wife of Sir Robert 
S., with her children, 1789, fol., 3s. ; coloured, 5s. 
Bartolozzi.” 

Ep. MARSHALL. 


Bromley mentions this lady’s portrait and 
name (p. 427), Charlotte de ede wife of Sir 
Robert Smyth. I hope this indication may 
help F. C. K. in his researches after her 
identity. JULIAN MARSHALL. 


TYRAWLEY = WEWITZER (9" S. i. 168).—In a 
‘ Brief Dramatic Chronology of Actors,’ com- 
piled by Ralph Wewitzer, published 1817, is 
the following: “1772. Miss Wewitzer (now 
Lady Tyrawley), F. A., C. G. as Daphne, 
‘Daphne and Amyntor’ (Nov. 4).” ‘ Daphne 
and Amintor,’ by Bickerstaffe, was first pro- 
duced at Drury Lane, October, 1765, but it 
is probable that the piece was io up at 
Covent Garden for a benefit, which may 
account for the date in the ‘Chronology.’ 
Wewitzer may be credited with accuracy as 
to his sister’s first actual appearance, al- 
though, as your correspondent represents, she 
does not figure in the bills as a regular per- 
former till 14 Nov., 1776, and her name is not 
given before the ninth representation of the 
*Seraglio’ on 18 Dec. Genest’s list makes no 
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mention of the bill 4 Nov., 1772, and a like 
omission affects Wewitzer’s own first appear- 
ance, which, from Winston’s MS., took place 
for the joint benefit of Miss Twist and Miss 
Wewitzer 12 May, 1773. Reference to an 
early peerage may clear up the mystery of 
Lady Tyrawley. Poor Wewitzer died sud- 
denly, under miserable circumstances, in Wild 
Court, Drury Lane. He was, in his prime, 
specially happy in the delineation of Jews 
and Frenchmen. One of his best parts was 
Bagatelle in O’Keefe’s musical farce ‘The 
Poor Soldier.’ 

There were two distinct baronies of Tyraw- 
ley, that of the O’Hara family and that of 
Tyrawley of Ballinrobe. Of the earlier 
barony there were two representatives—Sir 
Charles O’Hara, created first baron, who died 
1724, and James O’Hara, second baron, pre- 
viously Baron Kilmaine, 1721, who was 
ambassador to Portugal and Russia, and 
who died in 1773 s.p. legitimate, when the 
title became extinct. This baron was the 
putative father of George Ann Bellamy. He 
1s reported to have been a man of notoriously 
licentious habits, and to have returned from 
one of his embassies with three wives and 
fourteen children. There can be little doubt 
that the Baron (there was no earldom) Tyraw- 
ley with whom Miss Wewitzer’s name was 
associated was the Right Hon. James Cuffe, 
of Castle Lacken, co. Mayo, who was born in 
1748, and created Baron Tyrawley in 1797. 
In 1778 he married Mary, daughter of 
Richard Levinge, of Calverstown, co. Kildare. 
She died in 1808 s.p., and he in 1821. ‘The 
Complete Peerage,’ by G. E. C., from which 
this information is extracted, has the follow- 
ing note (e): “In private life he (Baron Tyraw- 
ley) was very immoral,” in this respect sharing 
his namesake’s notoriety. It is possible, but 
not probable, that he may have _ privately 
married Wewitzer’s sister after his wife's 
death. Ropert WALTERS. 

Ware Priory. 


GENERAL WADE (9 §S. i. 129, 209).— The 
author and the original editor of the poem 
‘Albania’ are both unknown; and of the 
poem itself only one copy was known to be 
in existence in 1803. is copy was at one 
time in the possession of Looe Pitsligo, and 
afterwards belonged to Dr. Beattie. It was 
written by a Scotch clergyman, who from 
the following passage appears to have been 
twenty-four years of age at the time of its 
composition :— 

Shall I forget thy tenderness? Shall I 

Thy bounty, thy parental cares forget, 

Hissing with viper’s tongue? who, born of thee 

Now twice twelve years, have drawn thy vital air. 


From Aaron Hill’s address to the editor of 
‘Albania’ it seems that the dedication to 
General Wade was the editor's own com- 
position. 

In the following lines Hill declares the 
editor, as well as the author, of ‘ Albania’ to 
be a Scotchman :— 

More just thy mind, more gen’rous is thy Muse! 

Albanian born, this English theme to choose : 

No partial flattery need thy verse invade, 

That in the ear of Scotland sounds a Wade. 

The author of ‘Albania’ is not the only 

t who has celebrated the exertions of 
Jeneral Wade in a measure which was ex- 
cted to promote the civilization of the 
lighlands. In February, 1726, Leonard 
Welsted published “An Ode to the Right 
Honourable Lieutenant-General Wade, on 
his disarming the Highlands ; imitated from 
Horace.” 

The Right Hon. George Wade, son of 
William Wade, was born in 1668. He entered 
the army on 26 Dec., 1690, from which time 
he rose under four succeeding princes to the 
highest honours of his profession. In 1704 
he was made adjutant-general with a brevet 
of colonel by Lord Gallway. Five years after 
he was honoured with a letter from the 
emperor, and a commission of major-general. 
| In 1724 he commanded in Scotland, and made 
the military highways through the High- 
lands, which proceed in a straight line, up 
and down hill, like a Roman a 

The following inscription was placed on a 
bridge built by Marshal Wade in 1733, when 
these roads were formed by the army under 
his command :— 

Mirare 
Hance viam militarem 
Ultra Romanos terminos 
M. Passuum cct. hac illac 
Extensam, 

Tesquis et paludibus insultantem, 
Per montes rupesque patefactam, 
Et indignanti 

Ut cernis instratam. 

Opus hoc arduum, sua solertia 

decennati militum opera 
A. Ar. Xnx. 1733, posuit G. Wade 
Copiarum in Scotie Prefectus. 
quantum valeant, 
Regis Georgii LI. Auspicia. 

But the most singular poetical effusion on 
this subject is said to have been composed by 
a Mr. Caulfield, who was employed in the 
business by the marshal :— 

Had you but seen these roads, before they were made, 
You’d lift up your hands, and bless Marshal Wade. 

On 24 June, 1742, Wade was made a Privy 
Councillor, and in the same year a Lieutenant- 
General. On 14 Dec., 1743, he was made a 
Field Marshal. In 1744 he commanded the 
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Allies in the Netherlands, and the arniy in 
Yorkshire during the Rebellion. In March, 
1745, he was promoted to the rank of Com- 
mander-in-Chief. General Wade died in 
1748, aged eighty years, leaving a fortune of 
above 100,000/. 

It may perhaps be interesting to A Scor 
to know that the General’s younger brother 
William was born at Tangier in 1672. He 
was admitted at St. Peter's, Westminster, in 
1686, and elected a Westminster Scholar at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 28 June, 1690. 
He became a Fellow of the College in 1696, and 
a Canon of Windsor in 1720. Canon Wade 
died at Bath on 1 Feb., 1732, and was buried 
in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, where a 
monument was erected to his memory in the 
north aisle by General George Wade. 

Horace Wuite. 

80, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 


Would Mr. Apams kindly inform your 
readers what corps (regiment !) corresponded 
to “the Engineers” in 1690? Iam under the 
impression that in the reign of William and 
Mary there was no corps entitled “Engineers” 
in the British army. I believe, also, that 
this specific branch of the service was 
first incorporated in the middle of the 
reign of George III, under the title of the 
Royal Corps of Sappers and Miners, and 
that it was not until about the period of the 
Peninsular War, in the early part of this 
century, that this designation was officially 
changed to that of Royal Engineers. If I am 
in error (and, of course, a revival and re-incor- 
poration may be the explanation) the cor- 
rection would be cnatebalie received by me, 
and would probably not be unacceptable to 
many of your readers. 

For three score years I have been in the 
habit of hearing the couplet cited by Mr. 
Apams quoted in the words of the version 
given by R. R., which I think it will be ad- 
mitted scans more correctly, and it is probable 
that the rhyming benison was composed 
before the distinguished officer attained the 
rank of field marshal. However, I have 
occasionally heard the doggerel given thus : 
If youd seen these roads before they were made 
You would bless the memory of Field Marshal Wade. 

Nemo. 


Temple. 


The couplet on General Wade's roads is 
quoted by Scott in the ‘ Legend of Montrose’ 
(chap. xviii.), and is there attributed to an 
“Trish Engineer officer.” According to Noble 
¢ Biographical Hist. of England,’ iii. 129) 
Vade died 14 March, 1748, aged —_ 


Rev. Hicks S. xii. 509; S. i. 35). 
—Thenames of the Rev..J. Hicks’s children and 
grandchildren, as given in the very interesting 
article by Mr. A. T. Everitt, are taken from 
“ A Bill” (1706) to enable the sale of houses in 
Portsmouth (devised by his widow, Elizabeth 
Hicks) under an Act of Parliament “by reason 
of the nonage” of the said grandchildren, of 
whom the eldest was “ not above 9 years of 
age.” The following extracts from the parish 
registers of Portsmouth (kindly supplied by 
the said Mr. A. T. Everirr) further illustrate 
these parties, the first entry, which is written 
lengthways on the margin of the page con- 
taining the baptisms from January, 1677/8, to 
June, 1678, being as under :—“ It was desired, 
October 18", 1679, that it might be recorded 
in this Booke that Elizabeth, daughter of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Hickes, was borne y* 24 day of 
March, 1679” (sic, but doubtless an error for 
1678 [N.8.], z.¢., the last day of the year 1677/8). 
The second entry, which is similarly inserted 
on the third page following, viz., that con- 
taining the baptisms from April to November, 
1679, runs thus :—“ Decem. 17, I was desired 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Hickes to set downe this, 
That her son James was borne November the 
10, 1679” (sic, the date “1679” being, in this 
case, doubtless correct). The burial of the 
mother of these children (the widow of the 
Rev. John Hicks) is recorded on 26 January, 
1704/5, as “ Mrs. Elizabeth Hicks”; the mar- 
riage of the said “James Hicks and Mary 
Seager” on 10 June, 1701; the burial of 
“Mary, wife of Mr. James Hicks,” on 3 July, 
1702 ; the burial of “ Mr. James Hicks” him- 
self on 15 June, 1704; and the posthumous 
baptism of “Anne, dau. of Mr. James Hicks 
and Susanna his wife,” on 13 Sept., 1704. The 
marriage of the above-named Elizabeth 
Hicks (daughter of the Rev. John Hicks and 
Elizabeth) with Luke Spicer is not recorded 
in these registers, but it must have occurred 
as early as 1696 (when she apparently would 
have been nineteen) or even earlier. Of the 
seven elder children (grandchildren to the 
Rev. John Hicks) of that marriage, being 
those who are mentioned in the said “ Bill” 
of 1706, only the first two were baptized at 
Portsmouth, viz., Elizabeth, on 6 July, 1697, 
and Susanna on 17 January, 1698/9. The 
date and place of the baptisms of Mary, 
Hannah, and Keturah are unknown. The 
birth of the sixth child, Sarah, 3 Aug., 1704, 
is entered among the baptisms at St. Peter's 
Chichester, as also are the birth, 30 Aug., and 
the baptism, 10 Sept., 1705, of the seventh 
child (the first son), Ralph de Lalo, these last 
two being described as children of “Captain 
Luke Spicer and Elizabeth.” Six other 
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children were born to them after that date, 
viz., Robert, born 30 Sept., and baptized 10 
Oct., 1706, at Portsmouth ; Priscilla, baptized 
there 28 May, 1708, being doubtless buried at 
Portsea, 26 Oct. following, as “an infant child 
of Capt. Spiser’s”; Luke, baptized 4 March, 
1709/10, at Portsea; Richard, baptized there 
18 Jan., 1711/12; Abigail and Philip, the date 
and place of whose Tantlons are unknown. 
The mother of these children, Elizabeth 
Spicer, née Hicks, died before her husband, who 
died 4 Oct., 1721, in the parish of St. Andrew’s, 
Holborn. His will (in which he describes 
himself as “ Luke Spicer, of Kingston, in the 
island of Portsea, Esquire”), dated 25 July, 
1721, was proved 19 Oct. following in the 
C.P.C. by his daughter Susanna Spicer, spin- 
ster. In it he mentions his three younger 
children, Richard, Abigail, and Philip, as 
altogether unprovided for. Of these three 
nothing further is known. Thethird daughter, 
Mary, married 28 June, 1724, at Chelsea, 
James Adams, of New Jenkins, co. Essex 
(Clerk of the Royal Stables to George IT.), who 
died 9 Oct., 1765, in his seventy-eighth year, 
and was buried under a handsome monument 
at Stanford le Hope. In his will (in which 
he describes himself as “of Mucking, co. 
Essex, Esquire”), dated 30 Nov., 1761, he 
mentions Ralph de Lalo Spicer as his wife's 
brother. This is the last that is known of 
the said Ralph, who would then be fifty-six, 
and who had in 1730 (being then of Wickham, 
Hants) sold to the said James Adams the 
said estate of New Jenkins, in the parishes of 
Mucking, Stanford le Hope, and Horndon-on- 
the-Hill, co. Essex, belonging formerly to his 

randfather, John Spicer (see pedigree in 
V. Palin’s ‘ More about Stifford,’ 1872, p. 52). 
Mary Adams, widow, née Spicer, died 7 May, 
1780, aged about eighty, leaving issue. Her 
sister Susanna (unmarried in Oct., 1721) is 
presumed to be the Susanna Spicer, spinster, 
who married 22 Sept., 1724, at Chelsea afore- 
said (being then said to be aged twenty-six), 
‘Lic. Faculty’), Peter Lefebur, widower. It 
is possible that the burial, 14 Dec., 1731, also 
at Chelsea, of “Sarah Spicer” may be that of 
the sixth daughter. The burial of Abigail, 
the first wife of the Rev. John Hicks, took 
place at Portsmouth, 15 May, 1675, and that 
of one of their children, viz., Abigail, daughter 
of “ John and Abigail Hickes,” 13 Nov., 1677. 
There is also a baptism there of “ Elizabeth, 
dau. of Mr. Ralph Hickes and Elizabeth,” the 
said Ralph being presumably identical with 
Ralph Hicks (brother of the Rev. John Hicks), 
who matriculated at Oxford (Line. Coll.) 
13 Nov., 1668, being then aged seventeen; 
was B.A., 1672; M.A. (Jesus Coll., Cambridge), 


1681; and who became Licentiate of the 
College of Physicians, London, 30 Sept., 1692. 
G. E. C. 

NAPOLEON’s ATTEMPTED INVASION OF ENG- 
LAND (8 §S. xii. 481; 9% S. i. 16, 71).— 
Recently searching the Quarterly Review for 
other purposes, came across Mr. John 
Wilson Croker’s review, and have transcribed 
some extracts for the benefit of those readers 
of ‘N. & Q.” who are removed from public 
libraries. Croker quotes first from Warden’s 
preface :— 

“Every fact related in them is true, and the pur- 
port of every conversation correct. It will not, I 
trust, be thought necessary for me to say more, and 
the justice I owe to myself will not allow me to 
say less.” 

The reviewer commences :— 

““Now we are constrained to say that, notwith- 
standing this pompous asseveration, we shall be able 
to prove this work is founded in falsehood, and that 
Mr. Warden’s profession of scrupulous accuracy is 
only the first of many fictions he spread over his 
pages. 

The reviewer goes on to 
letters are a tissue of 
concludes :—- 

**We have done with the letters from St. Helena. 
We have felt it on this occasion necessary to enter 
into minute and often, we fear, tedious details, 
because Mr. Warden’s pretences and falsehoods, if 
not detected on the spot, and at the moment when 
the means of detection happen to be at hand, might 
hereafter tend to deceive other writers, and poison the 


sources of history.” 
W. A. HENDERSON. 
Dublin. 


Tom MATTHEWS, THE CLown (9% §, i. 28, 
90).—Provided PoLyo.Bton wants the original 
life of Tom Matthews, last of acting clowns, 
I can send him a copy, containing his life, 
career, death, and burial (very rare), if he 
communicates with me, the author. 

Henry C. Porter. 

14, Livingstone Road, West Brighton. 


Donne's ‘ PorMs,’ 1650 S. i. 29, 255).—In 
reply to my query at this reference I have 
received the following letter—which the 
writer has kindly permitted me to publish— 
from Mr. E. K. Chambers, the editor of 
‘The Poems of John Donne’ in the “Muses’ 
Library.” I think it satisfactorily solves the 
doubts which I felt in reference to the colla- 
tion of the 1650 edition :— 

**My copy of the 1650 Donne is made up as follows: 
Sheet Aa=pp. 353 to 368, ends ‘ Divine Poems,’ with 
catchword Mo. Sheet aa=pp. 369 to 384, and an 
incomplete sheet, bb=pp. 385 to 392, follow. These 
contain the added matter from ‘News from the 
very Countrey’ to ‘ He that cannot chuse but love, 
and also end with the catchword ‘To.’ Then come 


rove that these 
abrications, and 
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sheet Bb and sheet Cc, containing the Elegies on 
Donne, unpaged. Clearly, I think, sheet Aa was 
originally meant to have been followed by sheet Bb, 
and was given the appropriate catchword. After 
Aa was printed additional matter turned up, and it 
was decided to put it upon sheets aa and bb, and to 
insert these before the Elegies. Therefore sheet bb 
also got the catchword ‘To.’ This scheme was 
carried out in my copy, but in yours the supple- 
mentary sheets were bound up after instead of before 
the Elegies.” 
W. F. Prrpeaux. 

THe Founpation Stone or St. Paut’s 
CATHEDRAL xii. 486 ; 9S. i. 91).—On 
reading Mr. E. H. MARSHALL’s communication 
I referred to ‘The Three Cathedrals dedicated 
to St. Paul in London,’ by William Longman, 
F.S.A. (1873). At p. 125 I found the following : 

‘The first stone of the new cathedral was laid at 
the south-east corner of the choir by Mr. Strong, 
the mason, and the second by Mr. Longland, on 
June 21, 1675.*” 

T. Seymour. 

9, Newton Road, Oxford. 

Other replies to the same effect are acknow- 
ledged. } 


CroMWELL’s PEDIGREE (9* i. 88).—There 


are several communications on this subject | 


in ‘N. & Q.,.’ 2S. xi., the ultimate reference 
being to “Noble,” that is, the Rev. Mark 
Noble, ‘ Protectoral House of Cromwell,’ 
Lond., 1787 ; see pp. 184, 235, 277, 319, 378. In 
5% 8. vi. 127 Mr. HENrREY complains of the in- 
sufficiency of Noble, w.s. ; he mentions Sir J. 
Prestwich, ‘ Respublica,’ Lond., 1787 ; W. Dur- 
rant Cooper, Arche@ologia, xxxviii. part i., 
1860 ; R. Gough, ‘ Bibliotheca Topographica 
Britannica’ ; Clutterbuck, ‘ History of Hert- 
fordshire’; Burke, ‘Landed Gentry.’ At 

. 333 J. H. I. refers to Oliver Cromwell's 


Memoirs of the Protector, Oliver Cromwell, | 


and of his Sons, Richard and Henry,’ Lond., 
1820, ch. viii. At p.378 Dr. J. Woopwarp refers 
to the ‘Visitation of Huntingdonshire in 
1613,’ Cam. Soc., 1848, pp. 79, 80. It seems 
that most of these authorities trace back the 
ancestry more or less minutely, but not 
Burke. Ep. MarsHatt, F.S.A. 


Curtoso will find some of the information 
he requires in Burke's ‘ Extinct Peerages’ and 
Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry.’ In the T7'rans- 
actions of the Royal Historical Society, New 
Series, vol. iii. p. 343, he will also find a paper 
by the undersigned on the families of Tutor 
and Cromwell. At the end of the paper 
(p. 369), in the appendix, is the igree of 
the Cromwell family, following those of the 


*** Stow’s ‘London,’ vol. i. p. 649, and Ellis’s 
* Dugdale,’ p. 140 (note), quoting Bateman’s account 
of the rebuilding of St. Paul’s, MSS, Lambeth.” 


Stuart and Tudor families. The Protector’s 

ligree I have only traced back as far as 
evan ap Morgan ap Ievan; but Ievan ap 
Morgan ap levan is said to have been de- 
scended in a direct male line (tenth in 
descent) from Bleddyn ap Cynfyn, King of 
Powys, and in the female line trom Rhodri 
Mawr, King of Wales (ninth century). 

Foster PALMER. 

8, Royal Avenue, S.W. 


There is a tabulated pedigree, giving descent 
of the Protector from the Princes of Wales, 
in ‘Genealogical Tables of the Sovereigns of 
the World,’ &c., by the Rev. William Betham, 
1795. Leo CULLETON. 


R. W. Buss, Artist (9 §S. i. 87).—Some 
few years ago I had an interesting letter 
from the Rev. A. J. Buss, St. James’s Vicarage, 
Curtain Road, giving his father’s connexion 
with Dickens and the ‘Pickwick Papers.’ 
Perhaps an extract from his letter will best 
| explain :— 


“T have only just found time to look up the 
matter of the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ and send you the 
result. I have before me, and quote from, his 
| original memoranda. In them he says (as quoted 
| in the Victoria edition), ‘ After much time devoted 
| to this end [i.¢., the fitting himself for a style of 
| art with which he was entirely unacquainted], I 
| etched a plate, taking the subject of Mr. Pickwick 
|at the review being jammed in the crowd by a 
| soldier forcing him back with the butt-end of his 
| musket. Here is the only impression.’ It does not 
seem to have been issued with the text, as my 
father considered the one he left unique. But 
according to the editor of the latest edition, Mr. 
Buss was mistaken in this last statement, as another 
| impression is in existence, which has been repro- 
duced. A facsimile of this drawing is given, and 
| the editor says, ‘It was unquestionably a better 
etching than either of the plates afterwards pub- 
lished,’ a fact which shows that if the publishers 
| would have only had patience, and eliened my 
father to gain some experience, he would have 
attained to such skill as, indeed, he showed in his 
after productions. have a real original ‘ Pick- 
wick,’ with two etchings of my father’s, the cricket 
match and the love scene in the arbour, but not the 
| review. If Mr. Tegg had this bound up in his copy 
| it must have been put in subsequent. to the issue of 
| the part. It isa matter worthy of discussion as to 
| how the ‘other’ copy was obtained. I know my 
father had his plates proved for him by a printer, 
as I have myself in my young days oned as his 
| messenger. It is Ant 8 that instead of one being 
struck for the artist, one was also taken for the 
printer, and then, when the value of it was seen, 
| oe were by some means taken from this im- 
| pression.” 


| Mr. Buss gives a list of his father’s etchings ; 
| but it is quite clear he only contributed the 
three mentioned to Dickens’s works. 

Jas. B. Morris, 


Eastbourne. 
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DepicatTions or CuurcHEs i. 49).— 
When Ecton states in his preface that for the 
“names of the saints” of the several churches 
“the editors are obliged to that learned and 
communicative antiquary Browne Willis, 
Esq.,” it seems at first an intimation that it 
was a personal communication. He was 
living at the time; o/. 1762. But then 
Browne Willis himself wrote ‘Parochiale 
Anglicanum ; or, the Names of all the 
Churches and Chapels within the Dioceses 
of Canterbury, Rochester, London, Win- 
chester, Chichester, Norwich, Salisbury, 
Wells, Exeter, St. David’s, Llandaff, Bangor, 
St. Asaph,’ London, 1733. 

For completeness there must be taken 
with Ecton’s ‘Thesaurus’ J. Bacon’s ‘ Liber 
Regis, London, 1786. From his position as 
Receiver of the First Fruits, Bacon had access to 
original sources of information. His “constant 

uide” was the ‘ Liber Regis,’ “a MS. trans- 
ated by a monk of Westminster.” 

Ep. MarsHALL, F.S.A. 


HAMMERSLEY’s Bank (9% S. i. 146).—<As I 
fancy the curious history of Hammersley’s 
Bank is not very generally known, for books on 
banks only make a very slight allusion to it, 
your readers might be interested if I set out 
the account given by Daniel Hardcastle, jun., 
in ‘Banks and Bankers’ (London, Whittaker 
& Co., 1842) :— 

“Amongst the private bankers Hammersley’s 
house was about the first to stop, and presented 
circumstances more singular than any of the rest. 
The date of the stoppage was 20 Sept., 1840, and the 
estimated amount of deposits, 650,000/. Mr. Hugh 
Hammersley’s death took 
it was then announced, for the first time, that he 
had long been the sole partner. The bank, it was 
therefore submitted, could not but stop, because, in 
wint of fact, there was no longer a ales to it. 

“he case was without a parallel ; but it looked sus- 
picious, and, as the event proved, not without 
reason. Mr. Hugh Hammersley left a will, in 
which he named his brother legatee of the business 
and the property belonging to it. The brother, in 
the course oF a few days, issued a circular letter, in 
which he disclaimed and renounced the bequests, 
but took upon himself the character of executor 
and engaged to prove the will, time being allowed 
for an affair of such magnitude. This proposal was 
not opposed, the will was proved, ped to the sur- 
wise of all parties, the property was put into 
Yhancery for distribution. x conclusion so un- 
common was not inconsistent with the history of 
the house, which was sui yeneris. The bank was 
founded some fifty years ago by Thomas Hammers- 
ley, a clerk in the house of Herries & Co., who 
prevailed upon Messrs. Morland & Ramsbottom 
to set up a new bank withhim. This was done, and 
for a few years they carried on business under the 
name of Morland, Ramsbottom & Hammersley, 
but dissolved partnership, it is said, with a loss to 
each. Thomas Hammersley, who seems to have 
been a man of bold character as well as consider- 


place the day before, and | 


able talent, succeeded in forming a still stronger 
firm, of which he placed himself at the head—that 
of Hammersley, Montolieu, Greenwood, Brooks- 
bank & Drewe. From such an association an 
excellent business was to have been expected, two 
of the names—Montolieu and Greenwood—bein 

well known as those of wealthy and well-connecte 

men; but the result proved the reverse. The 
PP ae which the bank was founded was 
vad and illegitimate ; the amount of real property 
invested in it, I suspect, was trifling; the partners 
relied for success on the reputation of their names 
and a dexterous use of the credit system.”—P. 269. 


Then follows a statement of some of the 
losses incurred by the bank, and the author 
thus proceeds :— 

“* These reverses must have produced their natural 
effects in some quarter or other. The mystery in 
which the affairs of the bank have been wrapped 
up does not enable us to trace them distinctly nor 
to explain the precise period or circumstances under 
which the different partners withdrew or dropped 
off. All that appears certain is that Mr. Alugh 
Hammersley, who succeeded his father Thomas, 
the founder of the bank, is declared, as soon as he 
dies, to have been the sole partner, although no one 
had an idea that the firm consisted of that gentle- 
man only. Under such circumstances the conjecture 
is not improbable that the bank was insolvent during 
the lifetime both of the father and the son. Such, 
however, is not the aspect the matter was made to 
present to the public. Appearances are well kept 
up; the concern is made to last the time of those 
who had devised and depended upon it, and when 
the last who had enjoyed it dies, and the next-of- 
kin to whom it is bequeathed as a means of excel- 
lent sustenance declines the inheritance, it ceases 
to exist. No fiat can issue against a dead man, 
and after an interval of suspense, the estate is made 
to yield ten shillings in the pound, by some arch 
process or other carried on in an obscure corner of 
the Court of Chancery. When the former partners 
left, on what conditions and with what liabilities, if 
any, is either not asked or at least not publicly 
explained.” 

I think Hardcastle’s book of 1843 throws 
a little more light on the subject, but I have 
not been able to obtain this book. More 
contemporary opinion is to be found in these 

pers : Spectator, 26 Sept., 3, 10, 17 Oct., 
1840, and the Hraminer, 27 Sept., 1840. I 
have not seen these, but am curious to know 
what they contain. P. B. WALMSLEY. 

90, Disraeli Road, Putney, S.W. 


The history of this bank, from its first 
formation in Pall Mall to its stoppage in 1840, 
will be found in the Banker’s Circular for 
that year. This long article was copied into 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, First Series, 
ix. 351. Everarp Home CoLeMan. 


71, Brecknock Road. 


Mr. Thomas Hammersley started this bank 
in 1796, after retiring from Ransom & Morland. 
The firm continued to flourish until 20 Sept., 
1840, when the deposits amounted to 650,000/, 
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Owing to the death of Hugh Hammersley, 
the sole partner, the business was absorbed 
by Messrs. Coutts & Co., who took on all the 
clerks, to whom they behaved very generously, 
pensioning off some of the old ones. The 
affairs were placed in Chancery, and the 
estate only yielded ten shillings in the pound. 
I cannot trace the name of Spode amongst 
the partners. F. G. Price. 


SHort Av. A (9 i. 127, 214). 
—At the last reference it is said that I pro- 
nounce Ralph as Raff. I seldom pronounce 
it at all, as I do not use it. But I have} 
usually heard it called Rafe, rhyming with 
safe, and that is how I should pronounce it if 
I was on my guard. If off my guard I should 
verhaps say Ralf, with alf as in Alfred. But 

have heard Raf, rhyming with chaff, also. 
It is not a word that I profess to know much 
about, ¢.¢., for practical purposes. The ques- 
tion of the an in grant is discussed in my 
‘Principles of Etymology,’ Second Series, p. 40. 
The Norman an differs from the A.-S. an. 

Water W. SKEAT. 

When, as a small boy, I first read Dickens, 
I spoke, and heard other ple in NScot- 
my speak, of Ralf Nickleby. But when, | 


as a bigger boy, I came to England, I heard | ° 


people speak of Rafe Nickleby. Some years | 
ago I said to a friend, a Scotsman, whose | 
Christian name is Ralph, “ Do you call your- | 
self Ralf or Rafe?” He replied “ Rafe.” 


St. Andrews, N.B. 


*Socrat Lire IN THE TIME OF QUEEN ANNE’ 
(8t® S. xii. 428, 516).—I have to thank two 
correspondents who set me right as to Mr. 
Ashton’s work with this title. My query 
must take a new form. I was misled by 
the ‘Century Dictionary,’ which apparently 

uotes, as Ashton’s own, words taken by him 
rom some writer of Queen Anne's time, 
speaking of Tregonwell Frampton. Mr. 
Ashton (i. 306) gives no reference. The same 
writer is quoted at much greater length in 
the Badminton ‘Racing’ volume, p. 29, there 
described as “a gentleman who visited New- 
market in the reign of Queen Anne.” Who 
was this gentleman, and in what book is the 
passage originally to be found? “ Mr. Framp- 
ton, the oldest, and, as they say, the cunning- 
est jockey in England.” C. B. Mount. 


Eneuisu Letters §. i. 169, 211).— 
The Scottish use of z for the M.E. ¢ (=gh) is 
inted out in my ‘Principles of Etymology,’ 
‘irst Series, p. 317. give the examples 
Dalziel, Menzies, and capercailzie. The name 
of the M.E. letter was yee (pronounced yea). 


It is so named in the Trinity College MS. 
which contains ‘ The Proverbs of Alfred.’ 
Watrer W. SKEAT. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

An Enquiry into the Art of the Illuminated Manu- 
scripts of the Middle Ages. By Johan Adolf 
Bruun. Part I. (Edinburgh, Douglas.) 

WE have here the first instalment of an ambitious 

and admirably conceived scheme. This is nothing 

less than a series of volumes illustrative of the 
illuminated manuscripts of the Middle Ages. The 


| idea springs from the Edinburgh Museum of Anti- 


quities, and the series when perfect is intended to 
embody the results of what is called ‘‘ a comparative 
study of the dialects of the art of illumination 
during the Middle Ages.” Beginning with the 
Celtic illuminated MSS.—which constitute the 
earliest, most interesting, and most precious relics 
connected with the early Christian civilization of 
the British Islands as well as of other European 
countries—the originators purpose following with an 
account of early Italian and Byzantine productions, 
to be succeeded in turn by a history of successive 
stages of the Spanish, French, German, English, 
and Flemish schools, ** from their first appearance 
down to the epoch of their decline and extinction.” 
Much has been done of late in the way of repro- 
duction and description of the more notable remains 
f early Celtic art: witness Sir J. Gilbert’s ‘ Fac- 
similes of Irish National Manuscripts,’ issued under 
the direction of the Master of the Rolls in Ireland, 
and other important works on Irish ecclesiastical 
antiquities. This is, however, the first serious 
attempt to deal thoroughly with the subject, and 
by means of a careful investigation of existing 
documents to supply materials for a history of this 
fascinating branch of medieval art. To the task 
of examining the Celtic illuminated MSS. in the 
British Museum, the Bodleian, the library at Lam- 
beth Palace, the library of Trinity College, that of 
the Royal Irish Academy, and that of the Fran- 
ciscan Library, Dublin, Mr. Bruun has devoted a 
considerable portion of the last three years. Ex- 
ceptional facilities have everywhere been placed at 
his disposal, and permission to reproduce illustra- 
tions has been liberally accorded him by those 
having chief control of national treasures. The 
result is shown in the handsome and eminently 
scholarly volume before us. 

No attempt is as yet made to trace the historical 
connexion of Celtic design with that of other 
countries, the task being reserved until the survey 
of other medizval schools of illumination has been 
accomplished. What ix accomplished is the ac- 
ceptable, if somewhat arbitrary classification under 
four heads of the multitudinous designs of the 
decorated MSS. These four classes consist of de- 
signs, geometrical, zoomorphic, phyllomorphic, and 
figure representations. Among the first are classed 
—which, it is held, descend directly 


from the spiral patterns of pagan origin—the geo- 
metrical interlacements, the elaborate development 
of fretwork and diaper-work, the last, which is 
seen in the ‘ Book of Kells,’ being scarcely a Celtic 
detail of ornament. As regards the dates of the 
various MSS. much is left to conjecture. The frag- 
mentary copy of the Gospels known as the Domnach 
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Airgid MS., preserved in the library of the Royal of the bearer having been elected Lord Rector and 
Irish Academy, was once regarded as a relic from | received an honorary degree. The accuracy of the 
the earliest days of Irish Christianity. It is now | volume we take upon trust. It furnishes occasion 
held that, instead of belonging to the period of | for no kind of criticism. The announcement of its 
St. Patrick, there are no criteria by which it can | appearance is all for which it calls. 

confidently be ascribed to a date earlier than ciraa| ... . 

A.D. 800. Manuscripts are, of course, with some Etolia: its Geography, and Antiquities, 
show of reason, ascribed to the sixth century. | By W. J. Woodhouse, M.A. (Oxford, Clarendon 
After a.p. 1200 no new departure or advance is to| Press.) 

be traced in any branch of Celtic decorative art. | A Book like this is the best justification of the 
Space fails us to do justice to the value of this | endowment of research. It is only the trained 
opening volume of an important series. We have | eye and well-equipped mind of the scholar that 
done, indeed, no more than glean a few statements | could discern and interpret the antiquarian remains 
which, detached from the context and occupying | and topographical details, often slight and obscure, 


no place as a portion of an argument, have little | which make classical soil eloquent. Moreover, 


special value or interest. The numerous illustra- | these lingering vestiges of the past are every day 


tions are finely executed, and the general character 

of the volume is creditable, the more so as the 

winting, which is wonderfully free from errors, has 
n done in Stockholm. 


A Roll of the Graduates of the University of Glasgow. 
By W. Innes Addison. (Glasgow, MacLehose & 
Sons.) 

Mr. Innes Apptsox, who is assistant to the Clerk 

of Senate in the University of Glasgow, takes up 

the task of supplying a roll of the graduates at the 
close of 1727, and continues it until the end of last 
year. At the period at which his labours begin 
those of a predecessor in his task conclude. In 
the ‘Munimenta Alme Universitatis Glasguensis,’ 
published in 1854 by the Maitland Club under the 
editorship of Mr. Cosmo Innes, were given chrono- 
logical lists of the /awreati, or graduates, from the 
foundation of the university in 1450-51 to the close 
of 1727. Subsequent graduations have been chro- 
nicled with exemplary care in special registers or in 
the minute-books. From these has been extracted 
an alphabetical roll of the graduates, to which has 
been added, as an afterthought, short biographical 
notes, when such can be found. The work thus 
obtained does to a great extent for Glasgow what 

Mr. Foster has done for Oxford in his ‘ Alumni 

Oxonienses.’ Much trouble has been necessitated 

in obtaining biographical particulars, slight as these 

are ; but the cases in which inquiry has been wholly 
unremunerative are, happily, few. Not that the 

University itself had been at much pains in pre- 

serving records of its children, except when honorary 

degrees had been conferred or ordinary degrees 
granted under special conditions. Various sources 
of information—such as the ‘ Dictionary of National 

Biography,’ the ‘ Fasti Ecclesiz Scoticane,’ Grant’s 

‘Church Almanac,’ and many others—have been con- 

sulted, as have such other sources as directories, 

registers, and tombstones. Personal communica- 
tions in the case of the later graduates have not been 
wanting. The result is a work of great interest 
to Scottish genealogists, and not without suggestion 
to ordinary readers who care to see how far afield 
love of enterprise, the spirit of adventure, the 
desire for sunshine, and the pursuit of advancement 
will drive the Scot. In the list of names of no 
special significance to Southron readers we come 
upon some exceptions, such as Alfred Ainger, the 
present Master of the Temple, Sir Archibald Alison, 
the Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour, M.P., the 

Right en, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, the Earl 

of Beaconsfield, the Right Hon. John Bright, Thomas 

Campbell the poet, Sir Richard Owen, and many 

others. Inthe case of more than one of the political 

names the appearance is, of course, due to the fact 


growing more faint and indistinct. Mr. Woodhouse 
here presents in luxurious form the results of the 
| investigations which he conducted in Greece as 
| Craven Fellow of Oxford, some of which he has 
| already embodied in his Conington Prize Essay. 
| A high authority has warned us that to under- 
| stand a poet’s songs we must be familiar with the 
| poet’s land ; and it is no less true that to follow 

intelligently the history of Thucydides and Poly- 
| ius, we must have some acquaintance with the 
——, where it was enacted. Topography is the 
natural handmaid of Clio. “If we want to under- 
stand the ancients,” says Prof. Ramsay, “‘ and espe- 
cially the Greeks, we must breathe the same air that 
they did, and saturate ourselves with the same 
scenery and the same nature that wrought upon 
them.” This Mr. Woodhouse enables us in some 
measure to do. Following in the wake of Col. 
Leake and M. Bazin, who had already traversed 
the same ground, and having Strabo and Pausanias 
always at his elbow, he carefully corrects their 
errors and supplies their deficiencies, while paying 
a high tribute to the general accuracy of our own 
countryman. His own details are extremely minute 
and conscientious ; the maps are exemplarily clear 
and full ; the views, reproduced from photographs, 
are both abundant and artistic. The special object 
which the author had in view was to examine the 
physical conditions and the natural relations under 
which the towns of Actolia stood, and to trace the 
influence of these factors upon the part played in 
history by their inhabitants ; but he confesses that 
he has been disappointed in the amount of literary 
and epigraphic material which has been brought to 
light. His critical chapter on the identification of 
Thermon in connexicn with Philip’s march—a point 
hitherto much contested—deserves the attention 
of classical scholars. He gives reasons for believing 
that its site was that of the modern Palaiobazari, 
and brings in evidence an inscription discovered 
upon the spot which he thinks likely to have been 
dedicated in the capital of the League. 

We should have been glad if the dryness of 
topographical details had been relieved by an 
occasional glance at the manners, customs, and 
beliefs of the people with whom the author was in 
daily contact; but with the exception of a little 
bit of folk-lore given on p. 181, we find none of that 
human interest which gives such a charm to the 
researches of Mr. Rodd and Mr. Tozer in some of 
the same territory. 


The Antiquary, (Stock.) 
We have received this handsome volume, and can 
only award it praise. There is no need for us to 
give it a lengthy notice, as month bymonth we have 
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drawn attention to its most notable articles in the 
pages of this journal. The volume contains a series 
of articles upon the mortars in the Howlett col- 
lection and elsewhere, fully illustrated. There is 
also a very interesting set of papers entitled ‘ Three 
Ancient Churches at York,’ and a number of short 
articles of importance. The illustrations are very 
much above the average, and there are a great 
number of them. 

West Ham Library Notes. Edited by A. Cotgrave, 

Chief Librarian. 

WE welcome this useful publication most gladly. 
It will be of great service to all those who use the 
West Ham libraries, whatever may be their condi- 
tion or the amount of culture they have acquired, 
for no one, we feel sure, unless it be some librarian, 
can tell offnand what are the best modern works on 
all the very variousarts and sciences into which know- 
ledge has been divided. It is a quarterly publica- 
tion sold at a nominal price. Many of our readers 
who live far away from West Ham would find it 
useful as suggesting books with which they may not 
hitherto have become acquainted. Mr. Passmore 
Edwards, the well-known founder of libraries, has 
been a benefactor to West Ham. The present 
number contains a list of the institutions which owe 
their origin to that gentleman’s generosity. 


The Sandwiths of Helmsley, co. York. A Short Pre- 
liminary Pedigree by L. 8. (Phillimore & Co.) 
Tuts is a useful contribution to genealogy, as it has 
evidently been carefully compiled. Short as it is, it 
must have beena work of no little labour. The author 
hopes that he may at length “ be able to print a 
regular family history.” We sincerely trust that 
this may be the case. Humphry Sandwith “ of 
Kars” is, or perhaps we should say was, a name 
known to all patriotic Englishmen, but he was not 
the only one of the race who did good service. 
More than one of the Sandwiths made for them- 
selves a career in India. Sandwith is an uncommon 
name. It is not improbable that all who have 
borne it were of one stock; but whether L. 8. will 
be able to find all the missing links is very 

doubtful. 


The Spectator. With Introduction and Notes by 

George A. Aitken. Vol. V. (Nimmo.) 
Tue fifth volume of Mr. Aitken’s excellent edition 
of the Spectator has some admirably useful notes, 
witness that on p. 12 on the Mohocks, that on p. 245 
on milkmaids, and others. In a quotation from 
* Hudibras,’ p. 209, ‘‘ tunes” is surely a misprint for 
times. The volume is as elegant as its predecessors. 
A portrait is given of Tickle, and the vignette pre- 
sents Button’s Coffee-House. 


An Examination of the Charge of A 
Wordsworth. By William Hale 
mans & Co.) 

Tue aim of Mr. White’s brochure—it is scarely 

more—is, by extracts from Wordsworth’s prose and 

wetical works, to allow the poet to defend himself 
rom the charge that towards the middle of life 

“he apostatised from his earlier faith, both in 

politics and religion.” The attempt is earnest 

and successful. Whether it was worth accom- 
plishing is a matter on which more than one 

_—— may be held. The volume, which is from 

the same source to which we owe a description of 

the Wordsworth and Coleridge MSS. in the posses- 


stasy against 
vhite. (Long- 


sion of Mr. T. Norton Longman, may be read with 
pleasure and interest, and constitutes a piece of 
satisfactory Wordsworthian criticism. 


Willing’s British and Irish Press Guide for 1898. 
(Willing, Jun.) 

THE twenty-fifth annual issue of this trustworthy 
and indispensable publication now sees the light, 
with all the improvements that experience has 
shown to be expedient. It constitutes an all-im- 
vortant index to the press of the United Kingdom. 
ts merits have long been recognized. 


Cee. By Canon Newbolt. (Longmans 
‘o.) 


Tue Alcuin Club prints this address as one of its 
tracts, in which Canon Newbolt pleads in favour 
of allowing to the bishops of the Church, assisted 
by a body of experts as assessors, a larger power in 
developing a national ceremonial independent of 
Roman usages, which are often modern and un- 
catholic. 


Mr. GeorGe Eyre Evans promises, in a limited 
edition, ‘Colytonia: a Chapter in the History of 
South Devon.’ The publishers will be Messrs. 
Gibbons, of Ranelagh Street, Liverpool. 


Rotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rule. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes to appear. Correspond- 
ents who repeat queries are requested to head the 
second communication ‘* Duplicate.” 

R. B. B. (“ Pray, goody, please to moderate the 
rancour of your tongue,” &c.).—This is from ‘ Midas,’ 
by Kane O'Hara, Act I. se. iv. 

F.—See Cowper’s ‘ Boadicea,’ Il. 29, 30 :— 

Regions Cesar never knew 
Thy posterity shall sway. 

Mrvoravr (“ Book”).—Of no value. 

Errata.—P. 236, col. 1, 1. 37, and col. 2, L 7, for 
“Tomkins” read Tomlins. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to 
“The Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertise- 
ments and Business Letters to ‘The Publisher”— 
. the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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A anpens of BRITISH BIRDS. By the Rev. F.O. MORRIS, B.A. Fourth Edition, newly Revised, 
rrected, and — by the Author. With 304 Plates, Coloured by Hand. 6 vols, — 
8vo. exe 126 6 ... O 
A NATURAL HISTORY of the NESTS and EGGS. of BRITISH BIRDS. “Thoroughly. ‘Revised ond 
brought up to Date by W. B. TEGETMKIEK, F.Z.S. Fourth Edition, entirely Revised, Corrected, 
and Kniarged. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo. with 243 Plates, Coloured by Hand eco 6 0 .. 45 0 
A NATURAL HISTORY of BRITISH MOTHS. With an Introduction by W. EGMONT KIRBY, M. D. 
Fifth Edition. With the Plates specially Revised and Corrected. With 132 Plates, 1,933 distinct 
Specimens, all Coloured by Hand. 4 vols. super-royal svo. (uniform with Mr. Morris's other Works) 126 0 ... 63 0 


A HISTORY of BRITISH BUTTERFLIES. Kighth Edition, newly Revised, apeennete and ee 


by the Author. Super-royal 8vo. with 77 Piates, Coloured by Hand.. _ — | 
TRIPP (F. E.).—BRITISH MOSSES: their Homes, Aspects, Structure, end "‘Uecn, "With a Coloured 
Figure of each Species etched from Nature. Latest Edition, 1488, 2 vols. royal 8vo. ... 52 6... 18 O 


es GAME BIRUS and WILD FOWL. By BEVERLY R. MORRIS, M.D. Revised and Corrected 
B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S., Fellow of the British Ornithologists’ Union. Entirely New and 
Woon “Edition. In 2 vols. with 60 tay Plates, Coloured by Hand and sreteaaeen on Guards, 
Super-royal 8vo._... — 0 0 
Fifty Years’ Bxperience in Crossing ‘and Cultivation, “with: a List of the most 
t Varieties, and a History of the Discovery of ao Parentage, &c. By E.J. LOW 
LOWE'S BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. By BE. J. LOWE, PRS. and. “HOWARD, PH. 
Describing the most beautiful-leaved in in this Edition. With 


60 Coloured Piates. Super-royal Svo.. 21 0... 10 6 
NEW and RARE BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED PLANTS. ‘By SHIRLBY HIBBERD, "PR. HS. With 54 

Coloured Pilates. Super-royal Svo. _... 23 0 ..10 6 
OUR NATIVE FERNS and their VARIETIES. “By E. Lows, RS. With 79 Colourea Plates and 

909 Wood Engravings. 2 vols. royal 8vo. _... 42 0 ...21 0 
PARROTS in CAPTIVITY. By W. T. GREENE, M. A. ™. D. PF. Z. Ss. With Notes on "Several Species by 

the Hon. and Rev. F.G. DUTTUN. Lllustrated with 81 Coloured Plates. 3 vols. super-royal 8vo.... 37 «a @ © 


BEST SEASON on RECORD (The). Selected and Reprinted from the Field. By ag: PENNELL 
ELMHIKST. With Illustrations, Coloured and Plain ... _ 

BOWERS (G.).—HUNTING in HARD TIMES. With 20 Pull-Page ‘Coloured Plates. ‘Oblong 

BUCKLAND (F.).—LOGBOOK of a FISHERMAN and ZOOLOGIST. Illustrated ... exe eve 

GRIMBLE (AUGUSTUS).—DEERSTALKING. Illustrated .. 

HENDERSON (WILLIAM).—MY LIFE as an ANGLER. With Woodbury Portrait ‘and ‘2 Woodcuts, 
Engraved by Edmund 

MR. CROP’S HARRIERS. Illustrated by G. Bowers with 20 Facsimile. Water-Colour Sketches, ond 23 
Black-and-White Drawings. Oblong cloth .. We 

GOOD GREY MARE (The). By WHYTE MELVILLE. Ilustrated by G. M. Scarlett. Oblong folio one 

FAMOUS CRICKETERS and CRICKET GROUNDS, 1895. Edited by C. W. renga Portraits 
of all the Cricketers of the Present Day. Half-roan —_ fal 

POACHER, The CONFESSIONS of a. Edited by JOHN WATSON, F.L.S., “Author at * Nature ond 
Woodcraft,’ ‘Sylvan Folk,’ &c. Illustrated by James West... 

WEBSTER (DAVID).—The ANGLER and the LOOP-ROD. With Coloured Plates of ‘Trout. Flies, 
Minnow Tackles, Salmon Flies, Angles at which to Cast, and eed Bait. With Portrait of the 

ANGLER'S NOTR-BOOK ‘and ‘NATURALIST RECORD. 2 vols, we wan eve ove 

BADMINTON LIBRARY:—ATHLETICS and FOOTBALL. By M. “ SHKARMAN. Illustrated.— 
CRICKET. By A. G. STEEL and the Hon. R. H. LYTTKLTON. With Contributions by A. 
LANG, W. G. GRACH, and others.—GOLF. By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. With Contribu- 
tions by LORD WELLWOOD, Sir W. SIMPSON, and others.—SWIMMING. By A, ee =; 
and W. HENRY. Illustrated. Roxburghe... -» Bach 

DAFT (RICHARD).—KINGS of CRICKRT: Reminiscences end Anecdotes, with Hints « on n the Game. 
With Introduction by Mr. ANDREW LANG. Illustrated by 80 Portraits of ee Cricketers, 
&c. Large Paper, handsomely bound, half-leather, cloth sides eee eee eve 

HOUGHTON (W.).—BRITISH FRESHWATER FISHES. With a Coloured ‘Figure y an Species 
drawn from Nature by A. F. Lydon, and numerous With by 
the Rev. W. HOUGHTON, M.A. F.L.S. Imperial 8vo. moa 

eraser TOM, the NATURALIST. Sport in the Highlands and ‘Lowlands of Scotland with Rod ond 

Gun. Withl4 a and nearly 40 smaller Wood Engravings of Sporting Scenes and Incidents. 
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MR. ELKIN MATHEWS'S NEW BOOKS. 
TWO ESSAYS UPON MATTHEW ARNOLD, with his Letters to the 


Author. By ARTHUR GALTON. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
“It is good to be reminded of the man himself not only by the reappearance of his delightful satire (‘ Friendship’s 
Garland’), but by such books as this tiny volume.” — Zimes. 
“A small book, but more in it than in many a heavier appreciation of the great critic.” —Scoteman, 


ADMIRALS ALL, and other Verses. By Henry Newbolt. (Shilling 


Garland, No. VIII.) Third Edition. Feap. 8vo. 1s. net. 

“ Genuinely inspired patriotic verse...,.. There are but a dozen pieces in this shillingsworth, but there is no dross among 
them.”— St. James's Gazette. 

* All the pieces are instinct with the national English spirit. They are written in a sturdy rhythmical speech, worthy 
of their own high themes.” —Scotsman. 

** Looking back to recent achievements in the same line, and including even Mr. Kipling’s, we do not know where to 
find anything better after its own kind than his ballad of * Drake's Drum.’ "— Westminster Gazette. 

** To the band of modern ballad-writers a new recruit is always most welcome. It is therefore with the greatest possible 
pleasure that we notice the delightful little collection of ballads which Mr. Newbolt publishes under the title of * Admirals 
All.’ Mr, Newbolt has done a notable thing. He has managed to write ballads full of ring and go, and full also of patriotic 
feeling without imitating Mr. Rudyard Kipling......‘ Admirals All’ is practically Mr. Stevenson's charming essay on ‘The 
Old Admirals’ put into ballad form. Mr, Newbolt bas improved on the essay, and given us a poem which could be sung by 
sailors all the world over.” —Spectator. 


CHRIST in HADES, and other Poems. By Stephen Phillips. Fourth 
Raition, with Additions, 1s. net. 
“It is a wonderful dream, a dream that stirs the heart in almost every line, though Christ Himself never utters a 
word throughout the poem, but only brings His sad countenance and bleeding brow and torn hands into that imaginary 
world of half-conceived and chaotic gloom.''—Spectator. 


The JOY of MY YOUTH. A Novel. By Claud Nicholson. Crown 8vo, 


3s. 6d, net. 

“ There is very delicate work in ‘The Joy of My Youth.’ There is not much story in it, but reminiscences from the 
history of a sensitive man, peculiarly open to impressions and influences from without. It bas a Breton background, and, 
indeed, there is nothing at all English about it...... Its style, its sentiment, its attitude were all made in France. It has 
charm and subtlety, and the childhood portion, with the blithe imaginative pictures of a beautiful and irresponsible past, 
must captivate all readers who have time to linger in their reading.” —She'ch. 

“The delicate charm of this story is not realized until the reader has read more than two or three chapters. The 
first chapter is uninte/ligible until the book is finished, and then we see that the author bas chosen to tell us of the end of 
his hero's life before he had told us of the beginning of it......Mr. Nicholson writes with rare sympathy for and appreciation 
of French life.”—Glasgow Herald, 


IRELAND, with other Poems. By Lionel Johnson. (Uniform with ‘ Poems.’) 


Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

“A high place amongst living poets must be assigned to Mr. Lionel Johnson. The best poems in the volume before 
us, in their strength, stateliness, and severe simplicity, resemble some of Tennyson's most finished work...... His former 
volume of poems, as well as this, will convince all appreciative readers that he possesses the creative faculty in a very bigh 
degree.” —/rish Latly /ndependent. 


An ATTIC in BOHEMIA: a Diary without Dates. By E. H. Lacon Watson, 
Author of ‘ The Unconscious Humourist.’ Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


“ Mr. Watson discourses with shrewdness and humour upon such topics as diaries, tea and muffins, golf and matri- 
mony...... There are few writers who can treat so deftly and so entertainingly the most commonplace feelings and incidents 
of every-day life.” —Scotsman, 

“The style is always fresh and graceful; it is always easy without losing a pleasant literary flavour and without 
degenerating into slipshod slanginess. His humour {s spontaneous (or seems to be so, because he has the art of concealing 
his art), and a trifle subacid at times, whereby it loses nothing in piquancy. Of the seventeen essays which make up the 
volume there is nut one which does not contain some happy fancy, some quaint conceit, or some shrewd reflection.” 

Pali Mali Gazette. 


NEW BOOK ON CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 
The LAMBS: their Lives, their Friends, and their Correspondence. New 


Particulars and New Material. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. Thick crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


This work contains (1) new biographical and bibliographical matter relative to Charles Lamb and his sister ; (2) sixty- 
four uncollected letters and notes from the Lambs, several of which have not hitherto been printed ; and (3) certain letters 
to Lamb now first correctly rendered. 

** Lamb lovers must needs place this volume on their shelves.” —Glove. 
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